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Hollerith Electric Tabulating 


Machines 


are designed to compile, classify and analyze statistical information. Hollerith Tabulator, 


sorter, Key Punch, Gang Punch, and Hollerith Cards form a system by which a mass of con- 


fused data can be transformed into intelligent reports with accuracy, rapidity, and at a smaller 


expense than would be possible by hand. 
Original data are transferred to cards by means of punched holes, 
which permit the machines, to electrically and automatically classify 


and aggregate the various items recorded. 





Records obtained are capable of posi- 
tive proof, and are available for reports 
immediately after the closing business 


periods. 


Hollerith Electric Tabulating Machine 


Sales Analysis 


Cost Analysis 





Hollerith Electric Sorting Machine 
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Casualty Insurance Analysis 
Hollerith Key Punch . BS be ; y Hollerith Card 
Public Service Accounting 

Railroad Accounting 


Municipal, State and Government Accounting 


The Tabulating Machine Company 


Subsidiary of 


Computing- Tabulating-Recording Company 


Executive Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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| WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 






The Trade Acceptance Method 


which is assuming such prominence 
| in American commerce is fully treated 
in a series of pamphlets issued by the 
Irving National Bank. 


Copies will be forwarded upon request. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 





Resources over $100,000,000 








Vol. 1 No. | The Trade Acceptance a National Asset. 
Vol. I No. 4 The Trade Acceptance in National Preparedness. 
Vol. | No. 7 The Trade Acceptance Nationally Launched. 


NEW YORK 

















Solving Two Live Transportation Problems 


WO PROBLEMS—“The 
Freight Rate Question’, and 
“Making Our Railways More 
Effective’, are live issues today. 


In his testimony before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
George Stuart Patterson said, ‘‘that 
so far as itis humanly possible to look 
into the future, there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of any reduction in the 
cost of conducting transportation.” 


The power of raising freight rates 
rests in the hands of the Commis- 
sion. The power to both increase 
the effectiveness of our railways, 
and to secure reduced freight rates, 
rests in the hands of the shippers. 


How? Listen. Through the use 
of the 
Consolidated Car Service 


of the 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 


Years ago we inaugurated a new 
method of freight forwarding. To- 
day this T-C. F. CO. Service .is 


known the country over for saving 
the two D’s—Dollars and Delay. 


Wait! That is not all, the great 
World’s War comes next, that war 
which has raised so many prob- 
lems, but none more vital than 
making America’s railways more 
effective. 


What do 


Now once more, listen! 
you hear? 


*“The Full Freight Car’’ 


you know that demand ‘“‘The Full 
Freight Car’, that was the problem 
confronting the officials of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. How did their 
Traffic Experts solve it? After 
prolonged investigation, they de- 
cided the most practical plan of 
increasing efficiency and dispatch 
in hauling less than car load freight, 
was its concentration into full car 
loads at the point of shipment. 


That is how the big railroads like 
the big and little shippers, have 
endorsed T-C. F. CO. SERVICE. 
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T-C. F. CO. Consolidated 
Car Service 


from Chicago to China, Japan and Phil- 
ippines. Consolidated. Machinery Car 
Service from Chicago to Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
from Chicago and Cincinnati to New 
York and Eastern points, has proved its 
worth—you shippers know that. 


Send for our “‘Formulary on Freight For- 
warding Facilities’’ and our booklets 
“Automobile Shipping”, ‘‘Foreign Trade 
Suggestions’, ‘‘Household Goods Ship- 
ping’’ and ‘‘Consolidated Machinery Ship- 
ments’, you few who do not know all that 
T-C. F. CO. Service means. They point 
the way to lower freight rates and greater 
efficiency, to you who ship those goods 
which make up the Nation’s Business. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 
Woolworth Bidg., Tel. Barcley 3940, New York 


General Office, 203 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Old South Bldg., Boston Alaska Bldg., Seattle 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Van Nuys Bldg., LosAngeles 


Write the Nearest Office 











From Stearq to Electr 


“Old Ironsides” was built by Mr. Baldwin for the \\ i 
Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown Rail- J 
road, and was first tried out on November 23, 1832. 






























The Railroad Company took good care of “Old 

lronsides’, for they advertised that their new - 
locomotive would haul cars at certain times if the 
weather was fair but when it rained the cars would 
be hauled by horses. wi 
che 
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We are today entering upon the Smokeless Age. ery 
In contrast with the open carriage and the shower 
ot smoke and cinders from “Old Ironsides” tower- 
ing funnel, we have the palatial Pullman train of 
today, drawn by the giant Baldwin- Westinghouse 
electric locomotive. 


ain D 








We enter New York by either of two great high- 
waysof steel—the Pennsylvania and the NewYork, 
New Haven and Hartford—both Westinghouse 
electrifications. 





The heaviest electrically handled freight tonnage 
in the world is hauled by Baldwin- Westinghouse 
electric locomotives over the Elkhorn Division 
of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
traversing the steep mountain grades of 
West Virginia. 


Ever since its organization in 1886, West- 
inghouse Electric has been foremost in the 
development of the electrical industry. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 












































Our 
Tax Department 


has available for distribution among in- 
vestors the following tax literature: 


1—Text of the law 
2—Analysts of law 


3—Analysis of law 
(as applied to non-resident aliens) 


4—Income Tax Chart 


5—Pamphlet of examples showing 
application of law 


One or more of above booklets will be sent 
upon request 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 




















HE crowd that comes equipped to carry 
away your. hard-begotten coal knows 
the weak points of weak fences, but they 
despair of getting under, over or through an 


ANCHOR POST CHAIN LINK WOVEN STEEL FENCE 


Your coal pile is protected from plunderers and your 
factory from the incendiary or the trespasser bent upon 
sabotage. 

Close mesh and barbed wire. topping 
make scaling impossible. 

Heavy construction makes the fence im- 
pregnable. 

Hot-dip galvanizing prevents the weak- 
ening action of rust. 


Reports from industri: 
them for years prove 
protection and durability. 
service record. 


Let us send you our Cat 
the cost to furnish and er 


ANCHOR POST IR : 
13 Cortland Street West (13th floor) 
NEW YORK 


rations that. have used 
Post Fences the best for 
her fence has an equal 


A estimate on 
ce you select 


2192-G 
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Leading Articles 
in Thais Issue 


Cover Drawn Especially for The 
Nation’s Business by Vernon 
Howe Bailey 


The Invisible War 


J. Wainwright Evans 


More Than Money 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Chairman 
of the War Savings Committee 
The Skeleton in Our Foreign Trade 
Closet—No. 2 
William C. Culbertson 
Consolidating Positions Already 
Won the Farmer Brings Up His 
Reserves for the 1918 Push 


Archer Wall Douglas 
“Our Present and Immediate 
Task—” 


Franklin K. Lane, 
the Interior 


Secretary of 


Hoover and the Wheat Crop 
James B. Morrow 

Those Who Ceine Back 
William Leavitt Stoddard 
Drawing by H. Devitt Welsh 


Four Sides of the Trade Acceptance 
3y Four Men Who Know 


Hon. Congressman and the Railroads 


Mary E. Lazenby 
Drawing by Charles E. Howell 


A White List of Business Books 


John. Cotton Dana 
Decorations by R. L. Lambdin 


Editorial. Comment 30 


Who’s Who—And Where, 
in Washington 34 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS, 


A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 
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MERLE THORPE Editor 
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Eliminating 
An Overlooked Waste 


Cex 


/ es Humbolt River in Nevada is 
called by the natives the “Locoed” 
River because it twists and turns in a 


remarkable manner for reasons beyond 
comprehension. 


The “Locoed” River resembles many 
systems of cost accounting by per 
ing a lot of unnecessary work, th 
ference being that this river a 
somewhere—the somewhere 
huge hole in the desert. In this re 
many cost accounting systems resus 
ble this river, by winding up in a huge 
hole in net earnings. 


This resemblance of many costing sys- 
tems to the “Locoed” River—means much 
greater Cost Keeping cost than necessary, 
and delay in arriving at definite results. 


There is still another river which many 
costing systems resemble—the River of 
Doubt. Doubt as to whether they give all 
the information required as to costs and the 
trend of efficiencies. Doubt of the wisdom 
of such tremendous expenditure of mcney 
and energy for the results they secure. 


Most systems of Cost Accounting for 
standard lines ignore the fact that to record 
the same information over and over again 
is unscientific waste. Many the system by 
which the same piece rate is retained for a 
certain operation while the earnings under 
this rate are distributed to the detailed costs 
thousands of times each year. 


After designing many systems of cost 
accounting regarded as perfect examples of 
accepted methods, Mr. G. Charter Harrison 
realized that the results obtained were not 
commensurate with the money and effort 
expended. 


Knowing this to be true, just as so many 
of you manufacturers know it, he devoted 
years to study and experiment, with the re- 
sult that today the scientific methods of cost 
accounting developed by him are giving 
up-to-the-minute information on costs, and 
reliable data on manufacturing efficiencies 
for many leading industries at an expendi- 
ture of but a small percentage of the cleri- 
cal work which the old, inefficient and gen- 
erally accepted methods of cost accounting 
demand. 


Is your Cost Keeping cost higher than 
you think it should be? Does your present 
system prove itself a reliable index to oper- 
ating efficiencies? Has it any resemblance 
to either the “Locoed” River, or the River 
of Doubt? 


Ask yourself those questions, and remem- 
ber that to those who desire to secure the 
greatest possible value from their cost sys- 
tem at the lowest possible expense, we offer 
our services, now when savings in time, men 
and money are so important. 


Baker, Sutton & Harrison 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


31 Nassau Street New York 
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In San pom 
for instance— 


N EVERY American city 
the principal new buildings 
are covered with Barrett 

Specification Roofs, On the 
large flat areas of such edifices 
this type of roofing wins on 
the figures, being low in its 
first cost, permanent, reliable, 
and having no maintenance 
costs whatever. 


In San Antonio, for example 
the principal new buildings of 
the last year are shown here 
—three handsome schools, a 
power-house, a large grocery, 
a warehouse, a large publish- 
ing-building—and they all 
have Barrett Specification 


Roofs. 


All of these roofs carry Barrett 
20-Y ear Guaranty Bonds. The 


procedure is as follows: 


The owner puts into his build- 
ing specifications the c'ause, 
“The roof shall be laid accord- 
ing to The Barrett Specification 
dated May I, 1916. and the roof- 
ing contractor shall secure for 
me the 20-Year Guaranty Bond 
therein mentioned. ’ 


Only competent roofers can 
obtain the bond and Barrett 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


THE mame’ coma Limited: 
t 


< Chi Boston Cleveland Gy 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis * g 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria ZY 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. S. 


Pe 


inspectors visit the job to see 
that the specification is fol- 
lowed. 


On their certification of the 
contractors due compliance 
with The Barrett Specification, 
the 20-Year Guaranty Kond 
is duly issued by one of the 
largest surety companies in 
America. 


The bond costs the contractor 
and the owner nothing. It is 
issued in the interest of good 
materials and good workman- 
ship, and we pay for it. 


20- Year Guaranty Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond is given 
on all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
fifty squares and over in al! towns in 
the United States and Canada with a 
population of 25,000 and over, and 
in smaller places where our Inspec- 
tion Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be satisfac- 
tory to us and that The Barrett Speci- 


fication of May 1, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed. 


Further information and copies of The 
Barrett 20-Y ear Specification, with roof- 


ing diagrams, sent free on request. 


St. Louis 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Sydney, N. S. 


. Sai * 
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‘Trade Instinct May Yet Write History’s Sixteent 
By J. WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HAT may someday be called the 
greatest, because the most decisive, 
battle of the war is being fought right 
now—unseen, unheard, unnoticed 
y most of the world. It is far removed 
: “the thunder of the captains and the 
Shouting.”” It is being fought to its grim 
nish without the use of a single gun or an 
unce of powder or the shedding of blood. It 
will end when the war ends. The winning of 
mt may mean the winning of the war. Its out- 
tome will probably determine the When and 
ow of Germany’s surrender to civilization. 
“And defeat in this, if defeat were possible, 
ight well mean defeat in all. 
The fury of its action is as great in its way 
s the audible, visible fury of the struggle at 
he front—the edge of its strategy is as keen; 
nd yet is goes forward in silence, invisible as 
ir, showing itself perhaps in an occasional 
troke of a pen that expresses the fiat of a small 
group of close-mouthed men in a small suite 
bf offices in Washington. 
Little by little there is being heaped upon the 
houlders of Germany the dead-weight of the 
hole world—the dead economic weight of the 
esources of the whole earth; and the heaping 
s being controlled, directly or indirectly by 
hat small group of men in Washington called 
he War Trade Board. 
_Nothing more effective for stopping in mid- 
ight Germany’s career of world conquest 
lould be conceived, short of shutting off the 
ery air the Germans breathe. No man can 
bng fight and keep his morale on an empty 
tomach and in want of the things which have 
ecome for him necessaries of life. Take 
way most of his food and other essentials and 
e will not necessarily starve. He will con- 
tive to keep body and soul together but 
e will not indefinitely hold his own against 


INUERWUOU & UNLERWOOL 


Dutch ships held up in New York harbor waiting for their sailing permits. 


the man who fights on a full stomach. 
Germany was having sufficient trou- 
ble in the getting of necessaries long before we 
came into the war. But though her situa- 
tion was difficult, it wasn’t as bad as it might 
be. England’s embargo was far from water- 
tight. There were scores of leaks through which 
enormous quantities of essential merchandise 
reached Germany. The question of shipments 
going through the Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries was a verv perplexing one. 
Not only did neutral commerce have to be 
handled with gloves, but even the shipping 
between Great Britain and these countries 
proved an avenue for contraband. Fine linen 
falsely patterned to imitate inferior grades, 
got over into Norway without question, and 
went later into the making of Zeppelins and 
airplanes. 


The Hole in the Net 


ITH the utmost England could do, a 

completely effective blockade of Ger- 
many was out of the question. One of the 
first things that happened, for instance, was 
trouble with the United States. We were a 
neutral nation; and we protested with greatest 
vigor at the stoppage of goods which were 
destined, directly or indirectly, to find their 
way into Germany. It might be one thing or 
another billed to Holland or Scandinavia— 
something not contraband, but something 
nevertheless which would make possible the 
release of some other product to Germany. 
Here, for instance, was a barrel of flour, that 
would bump another barrel over into Germany. 
And so it went. 

It was an extraordinary situation and 
England took unusual steps to meet it. 
At first she announced that no vessel of any 
nationality could get bunker coal if it was 
chartered without the prior approval of the 
British authorities. 


England didn’t say to the ship wanting coal, 
‘“You must get a charter from us.’’ What she 
said was, “Get a charter anywhere you like; 
but, if you don’t, in the greatness and the 
kindness and tenderness of your heart, get 
our approval of your charter, we can’t give 
you coal. Do just as you like.”” England 
made no attempt to dictate to us in the matter 
of her blacklist. She did all her dictating at 
home. She said to her home merchants, 
“Here, those people can do as they please; 
but if it isn’t what we please, you don’t do 
business with them.”’ 


Taking Our Own Medicine 


URING the Civil War we stopped British 

ships bound for Mexico on the ground 
that their cargo, when it landed in Mexico 
would be passed right on to Houston—one 
continuous voyage. We invented that idea 
ourselves; and England was very quick to 
remind us of it when we objected to swallowing 
our own medicine. 

But in spite of England’s vigorous applica- 
tion of such principles, our protests and the 
protests of other neutrals did considerably 
restrain England’s embargo activities. The 
result was that the leaks persisted, and sup- 
plies, absolutely essential supplies, reached 
Germany in large quantities. If Holland got 
grain, for instance, it reached Germany per- 
haps in the form of dairy products and meat; 
and when England intercepted our grain ship- 
ments to Holland for that reason, the situa- 
tion had all the makings of a fine row in it, as 
was soon evident. 

What finally happened in the case of Hol- 
land was that England relaxed the original 
ruling that allowed nothing to get into 
Holland, and permitted the passage of certain 
goods when assigned to the N. O. T.—the 
Netherlands Overseas Trust—which vouched 
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hat the goods would stay in Holland. An 
other provision was that all goods from the 
Dutch Colonies assigned to the N. O. T. were 
to pass without question. That is how Get 
many got tobacco tor het 


The ways in 


troops. 

might in 
benefit by the shipment of goods even 
held in Hol 


and obvious, and vet 


which Germany 
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when those goods were 
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Our blockade, however, is a very different 
thing. It stops the shipment, notat Germany's 
doors, but before it has a chance even to start. 
It stops trade intended for Germany at its 
source; and it does not release it till all 
possibility of Germany directly or indirectly 
benefiting by it is eliminated. 


very 
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with, and there's no trouble, either about the 
bunker coal or anything else. 

Suppose Chile wants very badly some article 
like When those nitrate-laden ships 
arrive, we pack them with soap, or anything 


soap. 


else in reason that Chile needs, and so botl 
sides profit by the transaction; and Chile 
understands that we have incon 


venienced her as little as the neces 





impossible to trace. In short, the 


sities of war would permit. 





| nglish embargo, calc ulated to stop 
supplies from reaching Germany was 
not and could not be, in the nature ot 
ihe Case, a complete success though 
the cries sent up by Germany about 
the starving of innocent women and 
children showed clearly enough that 
he shoe was beginning to pinch. It 
may be added in passing that a mili 
tary order in Germany had with 
drawn all from the control ol 
the civilian population and given it 
o the army for distribution; in con 
sequence of which all food going to 
(Germany passed into the hands of the 
army and was therefore put to mili 
tary use and under military control, 
so that it became clearly contraband. 


food 


AKING an economic outcast out of Germany will 
do more ‘han hasten the end of the war; it will 
force Germany to walk in the paths of civilizat:on 
wnen the trenches have been emptied. This phase of the 
trade fight was brought out by President Wilson in his 
suessage to the present Congress: 

“It might be impossible, also, in such untoward cir- 
cumstances, to admit Germany to the free economic in- 
tercourse which must inevitably spr:ng out of the other 
partnerships of a real peace. 
aggression in that; and such a s:tuation, inevitable be- 
cause of distrust, would in the very nature of things 
sooner or later cure itself, by processes wh:ch would 
assuredly set in.” 


But there would be no 


This instance is hypothetical, and 
typical. Things like that are hap 
pening between us and other coun 
tries all the time; and it is the busi 
the War Trade Board to 
adjust the whole matter with as little 
friction as may be necessary in any 
given case. The adjustment is in 
variably made. 

We look at the gOK ds we are ship 
ping to South America. We natur- 
ally don't want to let those goods get 
started unless we are sure they aren't 
going to be reshipped to Germany. 
That is only fair and right. To this 
and the War Trade Board hasa very 
efficient card index system that Ger- 
many doubtless wishes well out of 
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Cotton flowed into Germany in 


spite of the fact that England 
knew it was being used for the 
making of smokeless powder. The reason 
cotton went through was not that Eng 


land was negligent in the matter, but sim- 
ply that she was considering our wishes at 
her own expense. In like manner foodstuffs 
were deliberately allowed to pass, because we 
were in a position to retaliate if we chose, by 
utting an embargo on shipments destined for 
(Great Britain. 


No Oranges—No Pyrites 
kM sLAND however, could not afford to ig- 


~ nore the chance; and she wanted our good 
will.—Spain did take just such retaliatory 
action. Inspite of the fact that England early 
declared citrous fruit not a necessity, and had 
forbidden its importation, there are an abund- 
Spanish oranges, in England 
Spain, up to the beginning of the 
war, had been supplying England with 
oranges and with pyrites, from which sul 
phuric acid is made, sulphuric acid being 
absolutely indispensable to the manufacture 
of munitions. 

“We are sorry you don't want any more 
" said Spain; “and we regret that we 
shall not be able to send you any more pyrites 
till your appetite for oranges improves.” 
So England again took to Spanish oranges. 

A similar thing happened when Great 
Britain told Sweden she didn’t want any more 
dried fish. ‘That's too bad,” said Sweden. 
‘Because we can’t spare you any steel here 
after unless half of every steel cargo is fish.”’ 
Sc England took the fish with the steel. 

But from the beginning Germany was set 
on hanging herself if she could only get 
enough rope. As quickly as she could she 
effectively stopped the leaks which the British 
blockade could not take care of—the leaks 
which our insistence on our rights in inter- 
national law had kept open—by forcing us to 
declare war on her. It has been called one of 
the most magnificent stupidities in history. 
Qur entrance into the war was the beginning 
of the end, not merely because of the men, 
supplies, and ships we can furnish, but because 
it completes and perfects the British embargo. 

England's blockade depended lagely on the 
activity of her navy. She intercepted ships 
and said to them, “You shan’t go on.” 
Some slipped by ;and others were not toogreatly” 
interfered with for reasons already indicated. 


ance of oranges 
to-day. 


oranges, 


Our power over the commerce of the world 
in this connection is due in part to our geo- 
graphical location. We are the source of 
many essential articles of commerce; and we 
are able to make full use of our strategic 
advantage because we are acting in concert 
with the power that controls most of the things 
which we do not control—Great Britain. 

One example is rubber. The British have 
long dominated the plantation rubber market 
in the Far East; and since the beginning of the 
war they have gained control of wild rubber, 
from the Amazon region of South America. 
lo obtain that control meant the use of very 
great pressure in certain directions; but Great 
Britain did it. And now, since we have taken 
a hand in the game, the result is that such 
pressure can be exerted, not in a few direc- 
tions, but in practically all directions. 

Another instance of British control over a 
necessary product is to be found in nickel. 
Most of the world’s supply of nickel comes 
from Canada. Nickel is a very important 
article in war. Canada used to send all the 
nickel down to the United States for refining 
instead of refining it herself. But she _ re- 
cently started up a refining business of her 
own under circumstances not devoid of humor. 
The Deutschland returned to Germany with a 
good fat cargo of refined nickel. Canada has 
its own refineries now; and besides, Germany 
effectively stopped that leak after the de- 
parture of the Deutschland by getting into 
war with us. 


How the Machinery Works 


ERE’S an example of how we work our 

own end of the game. Nitrates come 
from Chile. We do just what England has 
done in certain from the start. We 
don’t say “you shall”’ or “you shan’t”’ to 
Chile or anybody else. What we do is explain 
our position. 

No reasonable person would think of asking 
us to furnish bunker coal to ships carrying 
contraband articles to our enemies. We 
wouldn't ask it of Chile, and Chile wouldn't 
ask it of us. There is no hold-up about it, 
and no attempt to dictate. We can and do 
explain our position to neutrals; and then we 
suggest a possible way out. For instance, 
we'll be glad to buy those nitrates ourselves. 
In that way Chile’s trade is not interfered 


cases 


existence. 

Here, say, is a South American firm 
with the innocent-looking Anglo- 
Saxon-American name of Smith and Jones. 
But an investigation has shown that its real 
name is, or should be die Schwartze Gesellschaft. 
Very good! Any American merchant who 
warts io deal, either with Smith and Jones or 
any other South American firm, has to get, not 
merely a license to export his goods to South 
America, but also a license to trade with the 
particular firm he has in mind. And he can 
get it without difficulty—if that firm is on the 
white list, not otherwise. Later this plan of 
control will be extended to all the neutral 
countries of the world. 


No Undue Interference 


HIS system is not allowed to interfere 

with our legitimate South American trade 
however, and it works no inconvenience either 
in South America or here; because the War 
Trade Board stands ready to substitute for 
Smith and Jones, alias Schwartze Gesellschaft, 
a firm with no underground German con- 
nections. 

The situation with regard to such countries 
as Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
is particularly acute. It is likely, for instance 
that either Holland or Denmark could easily 
get into war with Germany by finally having 
to give way to the pressure which is now being 
applied by us and our Allies. Coal is worth 
$80 a ton in Holland. Wheat can hardly be 
had. But if Holland finally agrees to stop her 
(serman trade in order to get necessaries from 
us, what will be the German reaction. Ger- 
many is in a mood where she is as ready to 
hang for a black sheep as a white one; and the 
prospects for these small neutrals is a grim one. 

Here are a few cold figures showing the 
exports of domestic merchandise from the 
Port of New York during the months of 
October, 1916, and October, 1917. They tell 
their own story vividly: 


1916 1917 
ere se ese. art Sl eedmer ks pee 
Denmark. . . $2,338,599 $10,073 
Netherlands . . $5,540,160 $5,477,082 
Norway ...... . $3,457,935 $477,521 
ee ees ebas ogee $3;9S1-168.° a 


Consider the exports to Norway and Sweden. 
A wall of steel could hardly be more effective, 
The goccés 


so far as Germany is concerned. 
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just aren't there to pass on. That's self- 
evident. 
Nevertheless, it is far from our wish to 


subject these neutral countries to a bit of un- 
necessary hardship. The solution would 
seem to be for this government to ascertain 
exactly how much of these necessary things 
these buffer countries need for their own use, 
and then send them that much and no more. 
So far, however, none of them has given us the 
necessary information, in spite of their posi- 
tive assertions that they have been using all 
imports for their own needs. Assertions of 
that kind, however, need further proof in view 
of such figures as these, taken from the note 
of the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on January 7, 1915, to Ambassador 
\. H. Page. They have to do with exports 


from New York for November, 1913, and 
November, 1914, respectively. 

Denmark $558,000 $7,101,000 
Sweden. $337,000 $2,858,000 
Norway $447,000 $2,318,000 
Italy e . $2,971,000 $4,781,000 
Holiand............ $4,389,000 $3,960,000 


Nothing could be plainer than that the 
situation has reached a point where something 
will have to break. And when the thing 
develops, the American people will fully 
realize for the first time just what sort of 
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docks at Hamburg. 


THE 


ere is one reason for the Bring refusal of the Germans to be starved. 









NATION’S 


battle it is we have been fighting long before 
we have been able to jump into the trenches 
with a rifle and do our part against the German 
guns. 

The thing which has given us this wonde1 
fully deadly weapon against Germany is a 
clause that rode into the statute books on the 
back of the Espionage Act, passed last 
summer, “‘to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes. ”’ 


the 


Teeth for the Espionage Act 
TO enforce the provisions of the Espionage 

Act, the War Trade Board was brought 
into existence. It isan outgrowth of what was 
originally called the Exports Council, created 
June 22. This became the Exports Adminis- 
trative Board on August 21, and took its 
present name and broader functions on 
October 12. 

Its membership is as follows: Vance Mc 
Cormick, representing the Secretary of State, 
Chairman; Thomas D. Jones, representing the 
Secretary of Commerce; Albert Strauss, repre- 
senting the Secretary of the Treasury; Clar- 
ence M. Woolley, representing the Secretary 
of Commerce; Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 


repre- 
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senting the Agriculture: |" 
Beaver White, representing the Food Ad 
ministrator; Frank C. Munson, representing 


secretary ol 


the United States Shipping Board ind La 
rence Bennett, Secretary ’ 
The Board has nine bureaus to 
through They are the Bureaus on Exports 
Imports, Enemy Trade, War Trade Intell 
gence, Transportation, Administration, Rk 
search, Tabulation and Statistics, and Foreign 


Age nts and Re po ts 


Under its name of Exports Council 
Board loosed its first broadside at Germany 
when the President issued his proclamation 

July Q prohibiting the eXpo! 
and many other 


license. That m 


coal, steel, 
without a 
objec ts: 

To keep in the United St 
terials which were needed at h: 

To give our Allies the pretere 
that might be exported. 

To. distribute intelligently 
among neutrals. 


lo see to it that none of on 


our surplus 


Ir goods leaked 
into Germany. 

And we have gone after Number Four wit! 
a vigor which we ourselves do not fully realize 
but which Germany is by this time very much 
awake to. 

Phe provision giving (Continued on page 40 
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l The picture shows 82,oco barrels of fish from Norway that have been unloaded on the 
he sea harvest in waters controlled by the enemy is one of the few sources of supply that the Allies have been unable to shut off. 








said “no 


RESIDENT 


individual in this great country can 


WILSON has 


now expect ever to be excused or 

forgiven for ignoring the national 
obligation to be careful and provident of ex- 
penditure, now become a public duty and an 
emblem of patriotism and honor. I suppose 
not many fortunate by-products can come out 
of the war, but if this country can learn some- 
thing about saving it will be worth the cost 
of the war; I mean the liberal cost of it in 
money and resources. ”’ 

The United States Government's War- 
Savings Plan dovetails exactly with this 
utterance by our President, and under the 
direction of Secretary of the Treasury William 
(G. McAdoo, a plan is in operation which offers 
every opportunity to the great citizenship of 
this country to live up to its patriotic duty, 
as pointed out by President Wilson. 

The War-Savings Plan makes it possible for 
every individual in the Nation to translate his 
patriotism into financial action and render able 
assistance in the winning of this great war. 
There is an enormous and splendidly eager 
army of small savers ready to come forward 
to do their part in this great cause. 

The Liberty Loan brought out a most grati- 
fying response from the people of the United 
States. The call of patriotism and duty was 
wonderfully answered within the limitations 
of the Liberty Bonds. One person in every 
ten in this country now owns a Government 
security, whereas, prior to the great Liberty 
Loans, scarcely one person in three hundred 
owned or had ever seen a security of any kind. 

It is my expectation and hope that by the 
end of 1918, or perhaps before, if the $2,000,- 
000,000 War-Savings Stamps have been dis- 
posed of earlier, that thirty out of every 100 
of our citizens will own a Government security, 
evidenced by Liberty Bonds or War-Savings 
Stamps. I believe that 30,000,000 people, 
whether previously owners of Liberty Bonds 
or not, will avail themselves of the opportunity 
to purchase War-Savings Stamps. 

In order to bring this about, and it will be 
done, for the response of the great American 
people will be prompt and patriotic, the 
per capita savings in the United States must 
be increased by $20. Our per capita savings 
are now estimated at $50. In Denmark and 
Norway the per capita savings are $70, in 
Switzerland $86, in Australia $91, and in New 
Zealand $98. 


Competing With the Government 


re is apparent, therefore, that we, in this 
country, have only started tosave. Weare 
getting the highest wages in the worldand have 
had the best opportunity in the world to save. 
Unfortunately, we have been extravagant 
and too much inclined toward care-free living. 
It is not a difficult matter to save if we realize 
that by saving we are helping those who are 
undergoing indescribable hardship and dis- 
comfort and risking their lives every day for 
us and for our country’s sake. 

The President’s statement brings us up 
sharply impressed with our duty and obliga- 
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The Real Job of the New War Saving 


- * Stamp Is To 


VW Keeping Down Demand for Useless 7] 
‘'H lease More Labor for Work on Sh 


By FRANK A. VANDERLUIP 


President of the National City Bank. New Yorr 


tion in this war. The duty devolves upon 
every man, woman and child to conduct their 
living affairs and their requirements so as not 
to interfere with the Government's demands 
for war purposes. Nothing can be allowed to 
interfere with the winning of the war, else 
humanity will suffer and liberty will be no 
more. 

The stupendous total of the war expendi- 
tures which will this coming year be met by 
our Government is so colossal as to be with 
difficulty grasped by the mind of any indi- 
vidual. One can better appreciate what 
$21,000,000,000 means, the amount appro- 
priated by the last Congress, if one pauses to 
think that the total expenditures of this 
Government from the year 1791 to January I, 
1917, covering a period of 126 years, including 
cost of our wars and every other expense of the 
Government, was only a little more than 26 
billions. This is only five billions more than 
the sum appropriated by Congress at the last 
session. 

This tremendous sum represents nearly 
half of the Nation’s annual income from all 
sources, including wages, income from in- 
vestments, etc. It cannot come from the 
past savings of the people, which represent in 
part the accumulated wealth of the Nation, 
for the savings have already been invested 
in railroads, public utilities, factories and 
machinery, public improvements, homes, 
furniture, etc. 

These fixed forms of wealth cannot be turned 
into dollars with which to finance the war with- 
out disrupting our entire economic structure, 
but the people of this country can furnish 
labor and material to the equivalent of 
$20,000,000,000 by reducing their demands for 
goods and materials to an extent which will 
permit the employment for war purposes of 
all labor and material not otherwise abso- 
lutely needed. Enough can be saved by this 
method to permit the Government to finance 
this great expenditure; to employ this great 
amount of labor; to purchase this great 
amount of material, if the savings created by 
reduced individual demands are promptly lent 
to the Government by the people. 

There is in this country only a certain supply 
of coal, wood, iron, food, clothes, etc. Our 
normal demand consumes nearly all of that 
supply. Now comes the war with a gigantic 
extra demand. The supply cannot meet 
both our regular demand and the war demand 
in full. Therefore, one must be cut down. 
The war demand cannot be cut down because 
the Government must supply in lavish abun- 
dance those things necessary to winning the 
war. 

Obviously, we the people, must cut down 
our demands. We must remember that the 
huge sum of $20,000,000,000 will be effective 
only as a measure of the goods and services 
that can be bought with it. To supply these 
urgent needs requires the entire power of the 
country. But there are limits to the goods 
and services that can be produced during a 
The person, therefore, who 


buys an unnecessary thing, however small the 
cost and no matter how well able he is to pay 


romote [Th 


rift and by 
Things, Re- 
ips and Shells 


for it, is competing with the Government for 
the labor used in producing it and this labor is 
taken away from the great task of producing 
necessary goods. 

In order to organize the Nation thoroughly 
for the present gigantic struggle, we must learn 
this great lesson. The Government needs the 
greater proportion of the available total of 
goods and services and everyone must forego 
the purchase of the unnecessary things in 
order that all man and machine power of the 
Nation may be set to producing those things 
which are directly or indirectly essential to 
the Nation’s high purpose—the winning of 
the war. 

Good Americans must analyze their ex- 
penditures by that standard and avoid compe- 
tition with the Government. If we do this 
we can reveal a capacity for saving that will 
put the people in position to supply the 
Government with all the money and producing 
energy it needs. The vast resources of the 
United States, if really mobilized to this end, 
and intelligently coordinated, will be irresist- 


ible. 





The Little-Baby-Bond 


HE Government has gone as far as it 

can go to meet this situation. It is now 
up to the great American public to meet the 
Government half way. The Nation can show 
its loyalty and prove that it realizes its indi- 
vidual responsibilities and duties in doing what 
each one can do to maintain the principles of 
human liberty. The patriotic enthusiasm 
that brought millions of dollars out of people's 
pockets during the Liberty Loan campaigns 
has demonstrated beyond doubt the loyalty 
of Americans, and is a promise that the oppor- 
tunity needs only to be presented to secure 
instantaneous and most loyal support from 
every individual in the country. 

The War-Savings Plan offers the safest, 
most convenient and most profitable method 
of accumulating savings that has ever been 
presented to any people. War-Savings Stamps 
represent the finest gilt-edge investment ever 
offered by any Government to its people. 

The Government is tapping new springs of 
resources when it goes to all the people with a 
financial obligation so designed that every one, 
even the children, can become an owner of a 
$5.00 War Savings Stamp, which is virtually 
a United States Government little-baby-bond 
backed up by the entire resources of the United 
States. 

We expect the people of the country to 
purchase the entire tw billions of the author- 
ized issue of War-Savi..zs Stamps as patriotic- 
ally and as enthusiastically as they responded 
to the Liberty Loan appeal. But there is a 
far deeper significance involved than can be 
measured by the actual $2,000,000,000 raised 
by sale of War-Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps. The money to purchase this $2,000,- 
000,000 issue must come from the savings, the 
sacrifices, and the devotion of the people. 
If habits of thrift can, through this most 
practical plan, be inculcated in the minds and 
lives of the American people—if we can turn 
from being a spendthrift nation to a thrifty 
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nation—then something of far greater 1m- 
portance than the raising of many billions 


© of dollars will be accomplished for the na- 


tion. Such a result would counteract in its 
far reaching value in the future many of the 
terrible losses of the war. 


OW is the time to set about this cultivation 

of habits of thrift and reduction of our 
demands for goods and services that the Gov- 
ernment needs and we do not need. Nothing 
should be purchased or used except that 
necessary to maintenance of our health and 
efficiency. That should be the measure of 
our expenditures and that should measure 
the limit of our demands. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that the cutting down of un- 
necessary expenditures is absolutely essential 
in winning the war. It is very evident that 
the war cannot be won or the principles of 
human liberty be maintained if we continue 
to live in ease and comfort, careless of re- 
sponsibilities that fall upon us individually. 

No one should dare to say he has a 
right to spend his money as he chooses 
when the liberties of the world are 
threatened and only the very 
highest efficiency in 
money, man power 
and materials can 
in this great 
emergency 
make the world 
safe against 
Prussian Au- 
tocracy. 

We must 
all fight in 
one way or 
another, 

' and under 

the United 3 
StatesGov- \WR 
ernment’s 
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War-Savings Plan it is now possible for 
fathers, mothers and children to make sacri- 
fices and to render service which will measure 
up in importance to that being rendered by 
our brave sons and brothers who are ready to 
offer up their lives on the altar of their 
country. With this opportunity the War- 
Savings Plan provides an opportunity for the 
individual to help himself to save syste- 
matically and advantageously by investing 
those savings in the best security in the world 


and at the highest rate of interest ever 
offered by the Government for the small 
savings of the people. The Government 
needs this money now. We will need it 


after the war. Saving is the only royal road 
to individual success. lie 

Modern warfare is 75% industrial effort. 

Money is the motive power that sends 

armies forward efficiently equipped and 

munitioned, for without money armies 

cannot be trained, transported, 

supplied with 

munitions 

or 


Here is the Seattle—first ship of the government’s Emer Fleet— i i 
genc eet—after being launched at the city th 
started down the ways on November 24, just 77 days after her keel was laid. ‘i nay om 
men who handled and fashioned the shapeless ores from the time they left the 
—_ buys an extra penknife or a woman pays five cents for hairpins she real 
of sorely needed labor is taken from the vital demands of the war program. Money put into the War Savings Stamps does not go into the 
market to compete with the desperately rushed supplies of the nation. 
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Money did not do the work. 
mines until the plates felt the salt water sustaining them. If 
ly doesn’t need, just that amount of material and that amount 
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fed. Without united effort on the 
every American citizen the war may be forced 
to stop and we may have to make an un- 
satisfactory and dishonorable peace. [his is 
no time for each one to think the little he can 
do is so small that it is not worth while. 
Everyone can save a little. Everyone can 
help in the conservation of man power and 
material, and everyone can avoid waste of 
all kinds. Waste costs lives, and delay in 
answering the President's call to duty will 
cost more lives. 


part ol 


F we make sacrifices to support the Govern- 

ment we have a perfect right sternly to 
demand the best possible u 
our sacrifices, but at the sai 
recognize something of tl 
characteft of the task, some 
mendous burden that has be 
shoulders of those who are rt 
and I have been making mis 
expenditures. We have not 
personal application of individual responsi 
bility. When the Government wants from 
the work shops more than the work shops can 
produce, we are competing with the Govern 
ment when we force the work shops to produce 
non-essentials for us. 

We have a problem of terrifying 
magnitude. But the answer to 
the disciplined German Autocracy 
must and will be a free, voluntary 
and loyal response on the 
part of every American 
citizen. A united and wholly 
self-sacrificing America can 
give a final and con- 
clusive answer to Au- 
tocracy. 


ecu Luicalily Lhe 


ave her its name. She was 
t was the big, hard hands of 
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THE SKELETON IN OUR FOREIGN 
TRADE CLOSET Be, 2tincrenrottekeensOur Amer 


ican Traders from Venturing Away from Home into the Markets of the World 


HE war is modifying our 
traditional attitude toward 
foreign trade. In the past 
we have concerned ourselves, 
and rightly so, with domestic business prob- 
lems. A change, has come, however, in our 
economic life. We are destined to play a 
leading part on the international stage. Our 
eyes have been opened to the opp. rtunities of 
foreign commerce. Recent events 
have demonstrated to us better than 


By WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 


Of the United States Tariff Commission 


trade into channels of national ~ welfare. 

Public interest requires that our business 
men be encouraged to take a more permanent, 
active part in foreign trade. The general 
public that is interested in being protected from 


As to this 30,000,000 tons, the 
Steel Corporation, through its 
agents in Europe, would find out 
the price which it would be neces- 
sary to make to secure a given order, and then 
would sell steel to the manufacturer at a 
figure sufficiently low to enable him to meet 
that price. 

The Court pointed out that the Steel Cor- 
poration had built up its foreign 
trade, not by trade restraints or 








debate that we cannot continue in- 
different to the great industrial, finan- 
cial, and commercial movements of 
the world. 

Our laws regulating cooperation 
ind competition will have to be made 
to conform to the new conditions. 
When the Sherman Law was passed in 
1890 Congress was concerned almost 
wholly with large business combina- 
tions, which threatened to control 
the home market. This law was 
enacted as a protection, first to the 
small business man, and secondly, to 
the American consumer 

The aim was to protect American 
citizens as producers and to keep the 
channels of trade free and open so 
that competition might function 
properly. In addition, it was in- 
tended to protect the American citi- 
zens as consumers and to insure them, 
through the operation of competi- 
tion, products of good quality at fair, 
competitive prices. 

This law—probably never intended 
to apply to associations engaged 
solely in export trade—while of 
salutary effect in domestic trade, 
has proved a hindrance to the ex- 


W 


American public suffers. 


legal. 
legal now, but still there is the doubt. 
Congress on the Webb-Pomerene Bill, which would re- 
move the uncertainty, business men must get what Il ght 
they can from the decrees and findings of the courts. — 
A capital fact to hold fast to in cons:dering this question 
is the test applied by the courts in determ._ning the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of cooperation in fore.gn 
trade: Is any American interest prejudiced? 
for whose benefit the anti-trust laws were passed are 
land, or of Germany, or of South America, or of Japan. 
It seems to be a reasonable conclusion, then, that com- 
bination of Americans in foreign commerce which does 
not injuriously affect our domestic trade does not violate 
the anti-trust laws.—Editor. 


ness men, “You shall not combine”? 


That’s not so clear. 


HAT DID Congress mean when it said to busi- 
It meant 
to prevent monopolies in the domestic trade of 
the United States—that’s clear—but did it intend to pro- 
hibit cooperation between Americans engaged in foreign 
trade? 

While the doubt lasts, American trade suffers. 
ican workmen, investors, consumers, manufacturers—the 
Every time two or more men 
interested in trade beyond our own borders thnk of 
coming together in order to match their comb-ned w-ts 
against the combined wits of their competitors from 
other countries, somebody shakes the bones of the skeleton 
in our foreign trade closet. 

If export associations are not legal, they must be made 
Court decisions seem to indicate that they are 
Pending action by 


Amer- 


The persons 


monopoly at the expense of com- 
petitors, but by continuous, inde- 
fatigable efforts along legitimate 
commercial lines. 

“We are warranted in holding,” 
said the Court, “that the foreign 
trade of the Steel Corporation, its 
mode of building it up, and its re- 
tention when built up, are not con- 
trary to the Sherman Law. To hold 
otherwise would be, practically and 
commercially, to enjoin the steel 
trade of the United States from using 
the business methods which are 
necessary in order to build up and 
maintain a dependable business 
abroad, and if the Sherman Law 
were so construed, it would itself be a 
restraint of trade and unduly pre- 
judice the public by restraining for- 
eign trade.”’ 

This case is now awaiting argu- 
ment in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The principal con- 
troversy is with respect to the 
domestic, not the foreign, business ot 
the company. 

Several cases have been decided in 
Federal courts involving restraints 
of trade by ocean transportation com- 








pansion of our foreign trade. Com- 
petition among American business 
men in marketing their products abroad in- 
jures no interest except American, and plays 
into the hands of the business interests of 
foreign countries. In foreign markets our 
business men are set upon not by individual 
competitors but by combinations of com- 
petitors who have pooled all their industrial, 
commercial, and financial strength in a 
common cause. 


‘ What the Courts Have Decided 
| HE Sherman Anti-Trust Law, or at least 


the business man’s conception of it, has 
hindered constructive work in the organiza- 
tion of export associations among American 
competitors. Business men have been afraid to 
combine for foreign trade because they are for- 
bidden to combine for domestic trade. 

rhe enactment of the Webb-Pomerene Bill, 
which declares that the Sherman Law was not 
intended to operate against competitors 
c operating for the purpose of competing effec- 
tively with foreigners, was desirable before the 
War; it is now a necessity. It has been en- 
dorsed by the President, has passed the House 
of Representatives twice, and is now unfinished 
business in the Senate. Its passage will 
enable business to meet the new opportunities 
which the war has opened to it and will at the 


same time give the Government the means by” 


which it may direct the benefits of foreign 





monopoly and oppressive trade methods 
within the United States is also interested in 
the effective competition with foreign combi- 
nations: cooperation among American busi- 
ness men will make possible. 

Some decisions of our courts, which are not 
sufficiently conclusive to justify businéss men 
in investing large sums of money in export 
associations, support the interpretation of the 
Sherman Law embodied in the Webb- 
Pomerene Bill. While the United States 
Supreme Court has not passed specifically 
upon the legality of contracts, agreements, 
and combinations dealing solely with foreign 
trade, its rule of reasonable and unreasonable 
restraints of trade does, as will be considered 
later, permit them. A number of decisions in 
the lower courts, however, are directly in point 
and support the conclusions that export asso- 
ciations are now reasonable and legal. 

When the United States Steel Corporation 
was formed, there was virtually no foreign 
trade in American steel products. It or- 
ganized a foreign selling agency to build up 
such a trade, and at the time of the dissolu- 
tion suit against the company, this trade had 
reached a volume of 91,000,000 tons. Of this, 
61,000,000 tons represented the Corporation’s 
own products and 30,000,000 the finished steel 
products of independent manufacturers made 
by them from steel furnished by the Corporation. 


panies, and the question naturally 
arises whether or not the principles 
laid down in these decisions apply to corpora- 
tions organized solely for the purpose ot 
marketing American goods in foreign countries. 

In these cases, whenever any practices were 
condemned, it was because of their effect upon 
American interests. It is obvious that trans- 
portation companies, carrying goods between 
American and foreign ports, will affect the 
interests of American shippers. Such ship 
lines, by raising the price of service, by re- 
fusing traffic, or by allowing the quality ot 
service to decline, may seriously préjudice the 
interests of Americans who wish to transport 
goods to foreign countries. Thus these cases 
are in a large degree similar to those brought 
against domestic corporations. 


The Question of the Large Corporation 


HE leading cases indicate clearly that 
persons engaged in ocean transportation 
between American and foreign ports are sub- 
ject to the prohibitions of the Sherman Law. 
The decisions agree in condemning involuntary 
restraints of trade, such as the use of fighting 
ships, and it is nowhere held that voluntary 
combinations, the effect of which is to raise 
rates unreasonably or to deteriorate service 
to the injury of the American export or import 
trade, are not lawful. 
The point-at issue in the Hamburg-Ameri- 
the Prince Line and the American- 
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Asiatic cases was whether or not a voluntary 
restraint of trade which results neither in- 
juriously to competitors through unfair 
nethods of competition, nor injures the Ameri- 
can public through the increase of prices or 
deterioration of service, is in violation of the 
Sherman Law—i. e., the question was whether 
or not a large corporation which dominates the 
market is for that reason alone in violation of 
the act 

The same point is involved in the Har- 
vester case, now before the Supreme Court. 
[-ven if these combinations of transportation 
companies, however, were held to be illegal 
because they dominated the market, it would 
not necessarily follow that export associations, 
the sole purpose of which was to market 
American goods abroad, would be in violation 
of the Sherman Law. 

Under all the Sherman Law decisions the 
public to be protected is the American public, 
and in the case of ocean transportation the 
interests that are directly concerned are Ameri- 
can importing and exporting interests. In the 
case of export associations, however, the only 
people interested are the people in foreign 
countries, and it has never been contended 
that the Sherman Law was intended to be a 
protection to them against effective American 
cooperation. 


Agricultural Machinery and Watches 


[* is worth while noting that when the Gov- 

ernment brought its suit against the 
International Harvester Company, it appeared 
that the defendant practically monopolized 
the foreign trade in agricultural machinery. 
One of its contentions was that it combined 
for the purpose of extending its foreign trade. 
It is significant that the Government did not 
make its control of the foreign markets a 
ground for attacking it under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

The Keystone watch case involves, among 
a number of other points, the validity of cer- 
tain exclusive agreements for the purpose of 
controlling export trade in watches. The 
facts on this point are thus stated by the court: 

“The course of the watch trade in the 
United States differs from its course in foreign 
countries. Here, both the jobber and the re- 
tailer buy movements and cases separately, 
and the retailer fits the case and the movement 
together as the ultimate consumer may desire. 
But in foreign countries both the jobber and 
the retailer deal in the completed watch. 
Efforts by the American companies to change 
the foreign course of trade were unsuccessful, 
and it was found that the custom there must 
be respected, and that watches must be ex- 
ported in completed form. The agree- 
ments referred to were made with the object of 
securing a share in this comparatively un- 
occupied field. 

“The Keystone Company obtained from 
the Waltham and the Elgin companies the 
exclusive right to sell their movements in 
certain foreign countries, fitting the move- 
ments into the Keystone cases. The 
Waltham contract covers the continent of 
Europe, with the exception of France 
and Spain, and in this territory the 
Waltham Company had previously been 
doing but little business. The Keystone 
cases were to be made at the Riverside 
plant, and all the movements were sold 
to the Keystone Company at favorable 
prices for such export trade only. 

“The Elgin contract makes the Key- 
stone Company the sole export jobber of 
the Elgin movements, except for trade to 
Canada, and fixes prices for the movements 
for export only, providing that the Keystone 
Company shall fit the movements into its own 
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cases, and shall then export the complete 
watch.” 


“We see nothing unlawful in these con- 
tracts,’"’ was the conclusion of the Court. 
“On the contrary, they appear to show a 
laudable effort to increase American trade 
with foreign countries. They were intended 
to help our own merchants in the struggle to 
enter new markets, and we are unable to find 
that they operated injuriously to restrain the 
trade of any American competitor.” 

This case has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the ground 
among others, that the lower court erred in 
‘failing and refusing to find and adjudge that 
the contracts whereby the Keystone Watch 
Case Company acquired and holds the ex- 
clusive right to sell Waltham and Elgin watch 
movements in certain foreign countries 
violates the aforesaid anti-trust act.”’ 


What Is Illegal 


T will tend to clarify the matter if an ex- 
- ample of a combination in restraint of 
foreign trade which the court considered illegal 
and which would not be made lawful by the 
Webb-Pomerene Bill is considered. 

This is the well-known case of the United 
States against the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The combination in that case, besides 
monopolizing the domestic trade, made an 
agreement with two foreign corporations, the 
Imperial Tobacco Company and the British- 
American Tobacco Company, by which the 
Imperial agreed not to engage in the tobacco 
business in the United States; the American 
companies agreed not to enter the British 
field, and both agreed to give a third company, 
the British-American, exclusive control of the 
continental European field. It comprised then 
(1) an agreement by the American not to ex- 
port from America, (2) an agreement by the 
Imperial not to export into America, and (3) an 
agreement by both not to export into Europe. 

This case in no way determines the illegality 
of cooperative export combinations. The con- 
tract was designed to secure to the American 
Tobacco Company exclusive control of the 
American market, and hence struck at Ameri- 
can interests. It was designed to prohibit 
absolutely all exports by the American Com- 
pany, rather than to facilitate and promote 
them. It was also aimed primarily at the 
elimination of competition in the purchase of 
raw materials in the United States. 

From a review of the legislative history of 
the Sherman Law, its general purpose, and the 
interpretation given to it by the courts. it is 
reasonably certain that the voluntary elimina- 


tion of competition among American ex- 
porters in selling their 
goods abroad 
is not 
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condemned by the act, because it does not in 
any way injuriously affect any American 
interest. 

The United States Supreme Court has held 
that the voluntary suppression of competition 
among competitors is reasonable and lawful 
when no public interest is prejudiced by the 
undue restriction of competition and the undue 
obstruction of the course of trade. Some 
doubt perhaps still exists as to just what pre- 
judices the public interest. A final decision 
in the Harvester case may clear this up. In 
any case, however, the public referred to is the 
American public. Under no circumstances 1s 
the Sherman Law intended to free the business 
men of foreign countries from effective co- 
operation among American business men. 

Since no American interest is prejudiced 
when American corporations which are com- 
peting in the domestic market in the purchase 
of raw materials, employment of labor, and the 
sale of products, eliminate competition volun- 
tarily among themselves in marketing their 
goods abroad, it is difficult to see how asso- 
ciations engaged solely in export trade, re- 
gardless of the proportion of the industry in- 
volved, are illegal under the Sherman Law. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as well as 
the courts, has gone into this matter of com- 
binations for foreign trade. As the result of 
their investigations, the members reached the 
unanimous conclusion that Congress did not 
intend to prevent Americans from cooperating 
in export trade for the purpose of competing 
effectively with foreigners, when such coopera- 
tion does not restrain trade within the United 
States, and no effort is made to hinder Ameri- 
can competitors from freely engaging in export 
trade. 

The question arises whether export asso- 
ciations shall be open to all comers or whether 
each association is to be permitted to con- 
trol its membership at will. Always, of 
course, everyone is to be free to engage in 
foreign trade, but that does not necessarily 
mean that a given association should be forced 
to admit every applicant. 


Getting the Exporter’s Opinion 


PUBLIC policy does not seem to demand 
that. The very success of business under- 
takings often depends upon the proper choice 
of associates and upon the coming together of 
those who can work in harmony. So long as 
the field is kept open by the prohibition of 
unfair methods of competition, manufacturers 
should be permitted to group together as they 
please. Those who are not found to be con- 
genial to others will be at liberty to organize 
associations of their own. If there should be 
in any given industry, say 15 manufacturers, 
and 14 of them should organize an export 
association and do the pioneer work in their 
line in certain foreign markets, it would be 
unfair if the one remaining manufacturer 
could, at some subsequent date, insist upon 
becoming a member. 
“Do you favor combinations or coopera- 
tive combinations, solely for export busi- 
ness. among American manufacturers or 
producers by common selling agencies or 
by other means?”’ ‘Do you think such 
combinations arein the public interest?” 
These two questions were among others 
put by the Federal Trade Commission 
to about 26,000 merchants, manu- 
facturers, importers, publicists, lawyers, 
economists, bankers, and engineers. It 
was the intention to secure an expression 
from those who understood foreign trade. 
“The Commission took particular pains,” 
its report states, “‘not to confine its lists to 
classes or groups of concerns whose interests 
might incline them to (Concluded on page 42) 
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Consolidating Positions A 
Brings Up His Heavy Reserves for the 191 
By ARCHER WALL 


NCE every little while, the corps of competent 
and experienced observers, upon whose 
reports these maps and interpretations are 
founded, take account of stock of all con- 
ditions in their respective territories, that there may 
be thus an up-to-date and complete story of the moving 
world of business. What they see and note is em- 
bodied in very few words, but much to the point, and 
all comprehensive and embracing in its scope. Noth- 
ing escapes them, nothing gets by them, for they 
know well the infinite value of seemingly small 
matters. They do not waste words in the telling, and 
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there is much to be read between the lines, for they 
assume that he who edits the material which they 
collect, knows whereof they speak from his own 
personal study and observation of each particular 
territory. 

This is the story of their report, and of the kaleido- 
scope of the industries, great and small, in this 
wonderful country of ours. 

The tale of agriculture is that of a completed and 
bountiful harvest. Owing to an early and wide ex- 
tended September frost and freeze, with much 
ensuing wet weather, there is more than the usual 
proportion of soft corn in the West and Central West. 
Much of it has already gone into silos, and more is 
being fed to livestock, especially hogs. Reports from 
various sections tell of livestock being shipped into 
soft corn localities from those states where feed is 
high-priced and scarce because of drought. Also 
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there is more good corn than ever before, especially in 
the Southern states, which have increased their pro- 
duction beyond all previous records, until the sum 
total is about one-third of the entire yield of the 
country. 

The transformation of the South from largely a one 
crop region to a livestock and food producing country 
is that of less than a generation and still in progress. 
Mississippi, now free from cattle tick, boasts of 
blooded cattle in number second only to one other 
commonwealth, while the slogan of ‘* Arkansas 
feeding herself’? is no longer a slogan but 














a sober reality. Sometimes the enthusiasm of diver- 
sification runs ahead of forethought, as in the case of 
certain districts of the central South where the cult 
of velvet beans, that great legume for livestock feed, 
has failed to find a market, for all of an enormously 
increased production. 

It is likewise so in the case of many localities re- 
garding Irish potatoes, which were the favorite vege- 
table for planting in gardens last spring when the 
call was for more food production. Now in these 
same localities there are many potatoes, but no market, 
and the producers see only a loss awaiting them for all 
their efforts. So we are beginning to realize that 
there are three factors in the food problem—produc- 
tion, distribution and conservation, and that the most 
difficult and unsolved of these is distribution. Es- 
pecially is this true at a time when the solution of the 
kindred problem of the railroads(Continued on page 44) 
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“Our Present and 


™ 


A Peaceful People, Struggling to 


All the Earth and Air Searching 


HIS has been a vear of CN] ansion within 
the nation. 
The ac ceptance of ¢ sermany's chal 
lenge and the realization that the na 
tional life was now at stake brought at once a 
new sense of the relative importance of what 
we did, what we had, and how we used it. 
Things fell away as of little value which had 
hitherto been accepted without questioning 
as worth while, and ideas, resources, 
powers which had_ hitherto been 
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By FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Interior 


as the call was made. Under the imperative 
mandate of war that all things shall become 
subject to a new classification according to 
their usefulness in carrying on the Nation's 
struggle, certain phases of our work have 
fallen into the background, while others have 
been brought into the high-light of national 
importance. We are thinking less, for in- 
stance, of the amount of public lands that are 
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Immediate Iask—” 


Equip Themselves for War, Range through 
Out New Forces for Their Offensive Strategy 


way of preparation for war. The scientific 
bureaus of the Government found themselves 
converted over night into adjuncts and 
auxiliaries in the great international contest. 
Men who had regarded themselves as modestly 
useful only in the discovering and revealing 
of new sources of material strength found that 
their years of experience in the mountains and 
on the desert, in laboratories and in mines, 
called them at once into the thick of 
the European struggle. 





slightingly regarded rose in thei 


It was not long after our entrance 





stead into matters of prime national 


into the war that one of our geolo- 


Tales id DEMOCRACY making war is never an agreeable 
nless we could transmute gold sight, for it is not in its normal line of life. And 
and silver into coal and iron they 


those who sneer or jeer because it does not play 


gists came into my office, proudly 
dressed in an Army uniform. The 
last time I had seen him he had come 





could no longer be called the precious 
metals, and unless men _ had _ the 
power to convert skill, strength, and 
imagination into some form of shield 
or spear they could not play in the 
great game. Therefore we made 
new appraisal of ourselves in terms of 
ability to do something that would 
hasten the great day of peace. We 
judged each other by primal stan 
dards of proved capacity, not by the 
standards of a superficial social sys- 
tem. For this is the curse and the 
glory of war—that it has but a single 
scale of measurement, it puts but one 


be no surpr.se. 


the game as well as might be, pay an unconscious com- 
pliment to the merits of free institutions. 

It takes time to accustom men to the short, hard words 
cf command, and to the surrender of personal judgment. 
It is not casy, cither, for a nat on to turn its back upon 
the conception of a world where justice works out its 
ends by quiet processcs, and in its stand come to the stern 
belief that the ultimate court is a battle field. So if there 
is wrenching and sideslipping and confusion there should 
The surprise to me has been with what 
comrparative ease the trans‘tion has been made, and how 
much unconscious preparation for the new work had been 
already made.—Secretary Lane. 


to make report on the tungsten fields 
in Alaska, almost within the Arctic 
Circle. He had spent more than 20 
summers in that distant Territory. 
taking here and there a sample of 
rock, studying the peculiar upstand- 
ing and twisted beds of coal in the 
Matanuska and Bering fields, rush- 
ing from one placer gold field to 
another, reporting on each new find 
of metal, until he had become identi- 
fied with the rise of Alaska and was 
the embodiment of its hopeful spirit. 

“T have come to say good-by,”” he 
said. ‘““My next address will be 








simple question: 

“What can you do to serve me? 
for now I am the nation.” 

It is the directness and the fullness of this 
challenge that gives war its spell and likewise 
Qi\ es birth to its horrors. 

“What can you do to serve me?” 

lo that question each individual and each 
department of the Government must g.. 
answer. The answer of the Interior Depart- 
ment is that it has put every agency and 
activity which it has at the service of those 
departments more directly concerned with 
war making. Our men of scientific knowledge 

metallurgists, chemists engineers, iopog- 
raphers—have found new work at their hands. 
The homesteaders and the miners on the 
public lands have been released from their 
obligation if they go into the Army or show 
themselves to be of greater service off thei 
lands than on them. 


War’s New Classification 


HE Reclamation Service on a million and a 

quarter acres of irrigated lands and the 
Indians on a hundred reservations joined in 
the campaign for more meat and more wheat 
The Patent Office has been searched for new 
devices that could be brought into use to kill 
the submarine or limit its destructiveness, for 
the plans of heretofore unused lethal weapons, 
and for the formule of improved or unknown 
sources of power. Before war actually came 
our department had compiled the data which 
showed the power of the Nation in mineral and 
chemical resources, our possible needs, and 
how they could be met at home or where 
abroad. Prepared lists of those men who had 
special knowledge or were of skill along the 
lines of our own activities enabled us to expand 


being taken by homesteaders and are absorbed 
deeply in scientific work of more recently 
established branches of the service. 

Yet, if we search for the foundation of our 
strength, the reason that America is an in- 
valuable ally to the western powers, it will be 
found in the adventuresome spirit and the 
exploiting energies of those who pushed their 
way into the wilderness and “took up” 
Government lands... On these the nations 
relv to the foods and the minerals which make 
pcssible the war's continuance. All others who 
work on what these produce—the manufac- 
turer inventor, even the soldier—are impotent 
without the coal operator, the oil driller, the 
iron master, the farmer, and the miner, on 
whom this “ war between resources” ultimately 
rests. .\nd these have been enabled to place 
themselves in this crisis at the world’s service 
by reason ol the generous policy of this Govern- 
ment in the disposal of its !ands. 

The homesteader, with his covered wagon, 
was indeed the pioneer in preparedness for 
this war. and that his work has been well done 
is testihed to by such figures as these: This 
vear the United States will produce roughly 
five hundred and fifty million tons of coal, 
three hundred million barrels of petroleum, 
seventy million tons oi iron ore, and over three 
billion bushels of corn, an increase of over six 
hundred million bushels over last vear. 

But the making of war to-day is far more 
than a test of primal resources; it tests the full 
powers of the Nation in every resource and 


. Capacity and especially along lines of scientific 


knowledge: And here again we find that the 
ways of peace have given something in the 


somewhere in France as a member 
of Gen. Pershing’s staff.’” * 

I naturally asked thé kind of work 
that an Alaskan geologist would be called 
upon to do with an army. His answer 
illustrates how much of science has gone 
into war. 

“My work,” he replied, “is to be concerned 
with the location of trenches and dugouts. 
We must have trenches into which the country 
will not drain. These slashes in the earth 
can be made so that they will do their own 
draining. Mud, mud, mud! That is the 
trench curse which brings on trench feet and 
puts the soldier out of business.” 


Science Has Gone to War 


A XD then on a sheet of paper he drew the 
+4 slope of a hill and explained how if 
located in one place, because of the peculiar 
stratification of the earth, the trench would act 
as a cesspool or reservoir, gathering in all the 
waters of the neighboring terrain, while if 
placed elsewhere it would be immune from 
this disadvantage and through certain strata 
furnish a natural waste pipe for the superficial 
waters. So was the American soldier to be 
given a healthier place in which to live and 
work and be more efficient. 

A short time later came a group of topog- 
raphers, chief of whom was another of Gen. 
Pershing’s staff. They, too, were in full 
khaki and bound for Europe. Theirs was to be 
the game of surveying, platting, and most 
vividly and accurately presenting to the eye 
the land over which the new railroads would 
run, the railroads that would carry men, sup- 
plies and munitions to the front, and carry 
back the wounded. From their maps the 
artillery officers could determine the heights 
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R. LANE relates that a big Westerner came into his office not 


steel frame without an extra ounce of flesh, a long-range eye us 
one of the many in the 


long ago. The typical prospector,—he had a 
mountains whose life work was to b=: found 
paper on trees and posts. 


ed to the free air and vast distances. He was 


in holes in the ground or weather-beaten bits of 
The miner wanted to go to war, but he also wanted to be protected from the possibility of 
someone grabbitig his claim in his absence. 


It required lit:le urging for congress to change the laws relating to claims 
and homesteads so that the rights of these pioneers could be preserved while they were away on duty. 
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and the hollows where the big guns would be 
placed, the rivers that must be crossed, their 
fords and banks and bridges, the roads, the 
ferries and forests, and all the details of a 
iandscape that changes from day to day under 
the pressing advance or the forced retreat. 
For now they fire guns “unsight and unseen”’ 
and men by the million move by the map. 


Pcace Gases and War 


i He major who led this squad of scientific 
n 


ven had spent most of his life upon the 
rivers and in the mountains of the far West. 
He and his men had been for years platting 
the lands of the United States, showing 
drainage and elevations, what the farmer 
calls “the lay of the land;” and these 
modest American map makers were on 
their way to join a force for the re- 
making, possibly, of the map of Europe. 

Out of the work of building our 
great dams upon the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado Rivers there also 
came a by-product for war making. 
To be sure, no large dams were 
needed to impound the waters of 
France, but the engineers who 
build such dams know the newly 
discovered art of mixing concrete 
as few men do. There is not so 
much difference, after all, be- 
tween a trench and an irrigation 
ditch, and hundreds of miles of 
such smooth-surfaced, water- 
conserving ditches have been 
built upon our reclamation pro- 
jects. For the construction of 
the dugout and the bomb-proof, 
the gun foundation and the 
trench, there was need for these 
men of expert experience, and so 
to the Yakima Valley and that of 
the Colorado went the call of the 
war. 

Another curious illustration of 
the war use of peace machinery 
was brought to light when a 
group of chemists, repre- 
senting the gathered genius 
of the country in this science 
met in this office to discuss 
the problem of toxic poison- 
ing by gases. 

When the Bureau of Mines 
was created by Congress five 
years ago, it was hardly to have 
been imagined that the methods used for 
the saving of life in the coal mines of the 
United States would become vital in the 
problem of saving lives and destroying lives 
in a world war; yet this is just what has 
happened. Germany, which has been fore- 
most for some years in the science of chem- 
istry, out of its extensive experience has de- 
veloped a form of warfare which had not 
before been known, a modern expression of 
those diabolical inventions such as the cervi 
and stimuli which made Caesar’s campaign 
in Gaul to be characterized as a war of science. 

To meet this new method of attack by 
deadly gases, the western powers promptly 
provided gas masks which contained chemical 
absorbents or other agents that would nega- 
tive the effects of the gases sent adrift by their 
enemies. The soldier's kit, which was so 
simple a thing in other wars, had to be in- 
creased by a gas mask not unlike the helmet 
of a deep-sea diver, with a box of chemicals 
adapted for offsetting the effect of the various 
kinds of gas the enemy was known to use; and 
for special use in dugouts and saps filled with 
concentrated gas, an oxygen supply was fur- 
nished. These outfits were not new to the 
world. For some years there has been keen 
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rivalry between the great mining nations as 
to the one which provided the best. They 
were put on by those who went into the mine 
where poisonous gases from explosions or 
fires were known or supposed to exist. Every 


rescue gang wore them. This country claimed 
upon 


the English, 
French in the 
provided. 


that it had improved 
German, and 


mask it 

























The Indian is fighting and working for the civiliza- 
tion that is wiping out his race. There are many 
braves in the Canadian and American forces; Indians 
on a hundred reservations have joined the campaign 
for more reat and wheat. And the desert maize 
raised by the Southwestern tribes added to the 

proud total of our 3,159,494,000 corn crop. 


At any rate when we came into the war we 
found ourselves prepared with the knowledge, 
the machinery, and the men to promptly 
meet the need of gas masks in great quantity 
and of a superior type. Thus the men who 
had been on this work of meeting the gases 
compounded in nature’s laboratory were 
found to have a reserve of knowledge as to 
what gases will kill and what will choke and 
what will burn and what will hasten disease, 
which in a war of cumulative frightfulness 
would make the United States modestly dis- 
tinguished if it wished to so shine. As one 
of the group said: 

“We chemists in America have never 
turned our minds to the destruction of human 
life. Our work has been constructive—the 
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chemistry of the soil, of cement, of printer's 
ink, of the by-products from petroleum and 
tar, of 10,000 things which will make for a 
longer,a happier lifefor man. But if the world 
is to be turned upside down and instead of 
staying death and disease, and making new 
things that man can use for his own ennoble- 
ment, we are wanted to push forward the 
work of the destruction of man and all his 
works, we can become rivals of the worst in 
such enterprise.” ; 
This is not the time to present the things 
done and the things doing by these men of the 
necromantic science, but when the day comes 
for casting up accounts and giving credit, 
their work will not go unrecognized. 
In this department we have during the 
past year had a glimpse of the expand- 
ing romance of chemical study. We 
have found adventure in the search 
for the hidden secrets of petroleum, 
natural gas, and coal tar, of coal 
smoke and the refuse from a hun- 
dred furnaces and smokestacks. 
We appear to have suddenly 
driven into a chemical age, or 
perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to say that we have sud- 
denly realized that we are in 
such an age. New explosives, 
new fertilizers, new sources of 
power, of food, new materials 
for construction and destruc- 
tion, new preservatives of life 
and new agencies for the 
sweetening and wholesoming 
of life—these are to the credit 
of the modern chemist, and as 
a by-product of this war we are 
to have a higher appreciation of 
this branch of science, and our 
genius for discovery which has 
so greatly been applied to prob- 
lems of mechanics will find in 
analytic and synthetic chemistry 
a field of opportunity subject to 
almost infinite expansion. 
America has been a wholesaler in 
raw materials. Our boast has. been 
in the millions of tons of steel or coal 
or barrels of oil or of feet of lumber that 
we could produce. We dealt in things 
of magnitude, that we took greatly as they 
came out of nature’s storehouse, not 
thinking or not caring how much of any 
mysterious value they concealed. The 
chemist finds that nothing is simple, he tears 
all things apart to find things that are not 
patent to the eye, and out of the infinitely 
little and obscure creates a new world of 
things useful and beautiful. 


What Modern Industrialism Means 


HIS is the conversion that is going. on in 

America in all fields. We are entering 
upon the quest for the minor metals, or rarer 
woods, our select places of beauty and of 
exceptional climate or fertility. In all the 
domain of this great country extending from 
the semitropics across the desert and the most 
forbidding wastes into the far Arctic we have 
come to believe that there is no land that is 
entirely valueless. 

War forces a nation to an intensive study 
of what it cando. Thought and work—these 
are the answers to the problems of material 
insufficiency. We of America have had no 
I: ttle to boast of through the quick century of 
our march across a continent. And without 


deubt our ability to stand alone, depending 
on ourselves for the things that make a modern 
industrial nation, is something of which we 
may be proud, not so much because we have 
this land as because (Continued on page 38) 
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The crop is being pur- 
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Hoover and the 
Wheat Crop 


HE Hoover loaf is one of the big things 
of the war. Big economically and 
strategically; big at home and in the 
trenches. Moreover, it is illustrative. 

When Hoover’s history is written, the loaf, 
his loaf, will dignify and amplify its contents 
and “thunder in the index.” No chapter, 
provided one is sufficient, will be more 
dramatic. 

For the loaf of peace, common as air, 
familiar as water, has become, if it can be 
personalized, a soldier. And more—a great 
epic. Under Hoover it is to-day the epitome 
of yellow fields and round stacks; of ships upon 
the oceans and long trains across the prairies; 
of mills, elevators, warehouses and stores; 
of armies and war fleets; of incendiaries and 
bomb-makers; of kings and presidents; of 
cabinets, councils and parliaments. 

And yet men eat it and fight with it, make 
it and destroy it unconscious of its place in 
the doings of the day. The loaf, madam, the 
Hoover loaf that you take in at the door is not 
a simple mixture of water and flour. It is 
the real weapon by which the world is to be 
restored. 

Hoovered, then, although new, is a mighty 
verb. To be hooverized is to volunteer, or 
be drafted, under the flag. America, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium have been 
hoovered. Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway would like to be. 

Some day, perhaps, the verb and its deriva- 
tive adjectives and nouns will be recognized 
and defined by the Samuel Johnsons and Noah 
Websters then alive. In the meantime they 
ought to be informally described. A hoover- 


_ ized wheat crop means that it is controlled, as 


to its price and its distribution, by the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

That is what has happened to the 
crop of 1917, and what will 
happen to every crop that is 
grown until the Prussian 


conquered and disarmed. ‘ 


chased now from day to 
day in fourteen zones, each 
containing an important 
terminal market, and is 
being shipped to flour mills 
located in nine separate 
districts. These men are 
called zone agents. Their 
offices are in Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Duluth, 
Galveston, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans, 
New York, Omaha, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Ore., St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, 

_ Broadly, such is the government programme. 
Speculators can no longer deal in wheat. All 
of their exchanges have been closed. Govern- 
ment buyers in the fourteen zones, dealers 
themselves before the war on a large scale and 
now serving without salaries, are purchasing 


the wheat and paying for it with money out 
of the national treasury. 


THE 


Know the truth—nothing will be cheap until the war is over. 
any member of this family would cost you less. 
production of the necessities and a regulation that 
care must be taken to avoid the cutting down of corn acreage for a larger wheat crop. Less corn 
means fewer pigs—and higher bacon. 
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Selling it 
By JAMES B. MORROW 


From terminal markets the wheat goes to 
mills to be manufactured into flour. Millers, 
acting voluntarily, have agreed to limit their 
profits to twenty-five cents a barrel on flour 
and to fifty cents a ton on the by-products of 
flour, which are known to the trade as mill feed. 

The prices of wheat, flour and mill feed have 
been standardized. Speculators, as has been 
noted, cannot speculate. Owners of elevators 
cannot hoard wheat. Millers cannot con 
tract to sell flour for more than thirty days in 
advance. 

Every bushel of American wheat and every 
pound of American flour shipped to the Allies 
are purchased by the government of the 
United States from farmers and millers in this 
country and are sold by.the United States to 
the nations in Europe. In all instances, if 
shipping conditions permit it, flour is sent to 
the Allies instead of wheat. This is done in 
order to keep the mills in the country fully 
organized and to prevent them from being idle 
part of the time, and also to conserve mill feed 
so that it can be fed to American live stock. 

The business thus done is conducted by the 
United States Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, which is capitalized at $50,000,- 
000 and owned by the national government. 
Julius H. Barnes of Duluth is president of the 













corporation. Many other of the country’s 
best grain men are assisting him. All 
are working 

without 

compen- 


sation. 


“In the purchase of wheat,’’ Mr. Barnes 
says, ‘the Food Administration acts purel\ 
in a merchant capacity, buying wheat at the 
interior terminals and reselling it on one hand 
to the millers for domestic consumption and 
on the other hand for export purposes. To 
cover the cost of operation the Food Adminis- 
tration adds one per cent to the cost of wheat 
at interior terminals when it sells. 

‘The policy and plans now being carried out 
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A Hooverized pig wouldn’t mean that And what 
The word signifies a proper balance between the 
will prevent prices from running wild. The greatest 


»w the United States, through Its 
Grain Corporation, Is Keeping Prices 
tiand, Buying the 1917 Yield and 
to—Those Who Most Deserve It 


were unanimously indorsed by a representa 
tive body of terminal elevator operators and 
grain dealers assembled in Washington August 
15, 1917, and also by a body of 

and country dealers in conventio 

three weeks later, in spite of the 

plans and policies practically put 

ness a large number of the dea 

period of the war and greatly 

activities of others.’’ 

Such then is one of the processes in the 
formula of hooverization. Hooverized wheat, 
however, does not mean a §-cent loaf. A 
hooverized pig does not mean a fall in the 
prices of bacon, hams or lard. The hoover- 
ization of any article of food cannot lower it 
to peace levels. 

Delicate Strategy Needed Here 
JOTHING will be cheap so long as the 

world is in flames. Nothing. All ra- 
tional thought starts from that basis. The 
effort of the government and of Hoover goes 
no further than to keep bread and other food 
products from running away and upsetting 
the consumers. 

The inquiry should not be, Will sugar be 
cheaper? but, Can Hoover stop it from going 
higher? Consumers need some plain writing 
at this juncture. In their anxiety to make 
income equal to outflow, they confuse 
their mental processes and become entangled 
in a maze of false information and thinking 

Error begins in a misunderstanding of 
Herbert C. Hoover’s aim, methods and limita- 
tions. And of his task, compared with which 
the twelve labors of Hercules, mainly with 
lions, stags, birds, bulls, dogs, boars and red 
oxen, were simple and sporting adventures 
Nor did Blondin, the tight-rope walker, per- 
form a more delicate or hazard- 
ous feat of bal- 
ancing in cross- 
ing the Niagara 
than Hoover is 
doing each day 
andalmostevery 
hour. 

What relation 

have sugar 

beets to the 

flour supply of 
the nation: 
None, one would 
say offhand 
has 
the price of sau 
sage to do with 
the price of 
bread, except 
relatively and sympathetically? Little, one 
would answer unthinkingly. 

Here are the facts: Sugar beets are grown 
on land that will produce wheat equally as 
well. Now, if sugar beets are low in price and 
wheat is high in price the farmer will plant no 
beets. The sugar supply then would . be 
reduced. 

Millions of acres of land are suitable either 
for wheat or corn. If corn falls in value, 
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farmers will turn to wheat, provided wheat is 
dear. Pigs are fattened on corn. A small 
crop of corn, therefore, means a small stock 
of pork. 

When Hoover recently announced that meat 
would not be cheap during the period of the 
war, the public hurled a few impolite phrases 
in his direction and _ heatedl\ 
asked: “‘What good is Hoover. 
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for six years was 87 cents a bushel. The price 
this vear, again to state a very large fact, is 
$2.20 a bushel. 

As to the bitter monologue of the housewife 
in Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, also ad- 
dressed to a perplexed grocer, with respect to 
sugar and its hooverization by Hoover, it 
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extent. The prices that the retailers pay the 
manufacturers and wholesalers for standard 
articles of food, such as meat, flour, sugar. 
potatoes, beans, butter and apples, will be 
printed each day in the newspapers of the 
country. Thus the housewife in Boston will 
always know what her grocer paid for his 
cabbage. The housewife in 
Philadelphia will know what her 








anyway?” 

The purpose of Hoover's 
declaration as to the price of 
meat was to encourage the [ 
farmers who are growing corn. 
His strategy does not want most 
of the western and middle west- 
ern corn lands turned into wheat 
fields. 

Congress. guided by the plans 
of Hoover, fixed the price of 
wheat at $2 a bushel for the crop 
of 1918. Wheat growing had to 
be made profitable if the United 
States, France, Great Britain, 
Belgium and Italy were to eat 
bread. Production, Hoover ar- 
gued, had to be stimulated. 
Doubling the normal price, and 
more, would accomplish that 
object, he said. 

But the certainty of $2 a 
bushel in 1918 might induce the 
farmer to turn hoarder or specu- 
lator and hold back the crop of 
1917 unless the 1917 price were 
to be made higher. The dura- 
tion of the war was wrapped in 
mystery. At the restoration of 
peace, the farmer understood, 
prices would crumble. Fighting 
might cease suddenly.. A guar- 
anty, then, of $2 for 1918, it was 


altered. 


retailer and baker. 
attendant hazards ceased. , 

The Grain Corporation’s agents at the various milling centers 
have distributed fairly and impartially, and in exact relation to the 
needs of the mills at these points, the entire arrivals. : 
that, throughout the milling divisions of the United States (eight 
of them), with their different varieties of wheat, the distribution 
has been, with minor fluctuations, absolutely even in the relation 
which the operation of one mill should bear to another mill, so 
that all mills have been fairly treated and assured the same per- 
centage of operation as their competitors. 

All books and accounts of the Grain Corporation are period- 
ically audited by chartered accountants and supervised by the 
There are at present operating under Food 
Administration license approximately 19,478 elevators and 2,606 
flour mills, and grain has been and is being purchased and sold by 
the Zone Agents throughout the United States—Herbert Hoover. 


corporate officers. 


PURCHASED during the month of August 200,000 
the capital stock of the Grain Corporation at par, in the name 
of and for the use and benefit of the United States, and re- 
ceived therefor from the Treasury of the United States $20,000,000. 
During the month of September I purchased 300,000 shares, being 
the remainder of said capital stock, and received from the Treasury 
of the United States the additional sum of $30,000,000. All of these 
sums were delivered to the Food Administration Grain Corporat-on. 

The Grain Corporation opened its offices for the purchase of 
wheat September 4, and from the very day it opened the basis of 
prices recommended by the President’s Commission has not been 
In some localities during the thirty days preceding the 
Grain Corporation’s entry into business on September 4, the wheat 
price had fluctuated as much as 70 cents per bushel, making an un- 
usually hazardous business condition for miller, handler, wholesaler, 
On September 4 these fluctuations and their 
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grocer paid for his lard. The 
housewife in Cincinnati will know 
what her butcher paid for his 
beef. The housekeeper in Pitts- 
burgh will know what her dealer 
paid tor his butter. 

If the wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, canner, miller or meat 
packer charges the retailer higher 
prices than he should, his license. 
issued by the national govern- 
ment, may be taken away trom 
him, his stock of goods may be 
requisitioned and sold, and he 
will, if that is done, be put out of 
business. 

The retailer's cost prices being 
known, the consumer can judge 
for himself whether he was over- 
charged. It he was overcharged. 
the food officers of the State in 
which he lives can punish the re- 
tailer. If the State authorities 
do not act, the national govern- 
ment, otherwise Hoover him- 
self, will notify the wholesalers. 
manufacturers, canners and 
millers of the retailer's extor- 
tions and will order them, under 
pain of losing their licenses, to 
cease selling him goods. 

“The food administration,” 
Hoover told a great meeting ot 


shares of 








believed, might tend to stop the 
marketing of the 1917 crop. 

The President, therefore, was given au- 
thority to fix the price of 1917. He called Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield into the problem, and Gar- 
field asked farmers, workers, economists and 
business men to help with their counsel and 
facts. Such were the processes by which the 
price, $2.20 a bushel, was established. 

The wheat of 1917 came out of the fields and 
bins and flowed in a mighty stream to market. 
Hoover’s hand was in all of these transactions. 
Then followed his campaign to obtain a supply 
of other kinds of food. Wheat made a cer- 
tainty, he maneuvered against its becoming a 
monopoly on the farms of the country. Sugar, 
meat and fats also are necessities. Soldiers can 
not fight without them. The balancing of 
Hoover, sugar with wheat, meat with wheat, 
and so on, proves his vision and statesmanship. 


The Producer and the Retailer 


OOD is dear. Hoover admits it. But it 

is cheaper than it would have been*fiad 
Hoover remained in Belgium. Mr. Wilson 
sent his war message to Congress on April 2. 
Hoover was appointed director of food on May 
17. Between those dates wheat shot up in 
price from $1.57 to $3.50 a bushel. Flour was 
sold for $17 a barrel. 

The present price of flour is $11 a barrel. 
Americans are now eating 10,000,000 barrels 
every thirty days. Hoover believes that they 
are saving $60,000,000 monthly through the 
right handling by the government of the 
wheat situation. 

“‘T thought Hoover, ’’ says a woman in South 
Bend to her grocer, ‘‘was to lower the price 
of bread.” 

She is thinking of the loaf of 1913. Previous 
to the attempt of the Huns te divide the world 
among themselves the average price of wheat 


should be remembered that German sugar, 
once sold throughout the world, is now beyond 
the reach of the Allies, that most of the French 
sugar factories are within Prussian lines, and 
that the consumption of sugar in Great 
Britain per person has been cut from ninety- 
three and a’ fraction to twenty-six pounds 
yearly. 

Only the Prussian beast can restore old 
conditions by surrendering to civilization, by 
ceasing to be a murderer and a thief. But 
Hoover can by good management, by wise 
action and shrewd diplomacy, keep prices 
within certain bounds. Power has not been 
given him. to say to the retailer: ““ You must 
sell potatoes at a dollar a bushel, apples at 25 
cents a peckfand soap ates cents a cake.”’ 

Until lately the zone between the consumer 
and retailer, so far’asthe.national government 
is concerned, has been a no-man’s land in a 
verv practical sense. It can be entered, but 
not directly. The wholesaler and the re- 
tailer, the canner, grain dealer, miller and meat 
packer, whose business totals $10C,000 a year, 
must now obtain a license from the govern- 
ment. There were by the census of 1910 about 
1,200,000 retail merchants in the United States. 
Only a few ot them, however, annually sell 
goods to the value of the sum stated. 

Most of the food bought for consumption in 
this country is purchased at small stores and 
at stalls in city markets. These places do not 
come under the war laws of the United States. 
Hoover has no way by which he can regulate 
the price of potatoes to the consumer when 
they are bought by a small dealer from the 
wagon-of a farmer. The same is true of all 


. vegetables and of fruit, eggs and poultry. 


Indirectly, however, Hoover can and will in 
the future control the retailer to a certain 


business men, ‘‘is limited abso- 
lutely to the area of commerce 
between the producer and the retailer. We 
are stopped by law within this area; we can 
only use influence on both retailer and pro- 
ducer and depend on their patriotism.” 


The Ugly Truth 


TH EN he made an unpleasant revelation 

‘Let no one be under the illusion, ’’ he said. 
‘that selfishness or greed has disappeared 
from this great republic. There passes over 
my desk daily a sickening mass of individual. 
sectional and class avarice and self-interest. 
backed by demands and threats.” 

The business men of the nation constituting 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
400,000 in number, have declared that prices 
should be established and controlled by 
the government during war. They favor 
legislation to that end. 

Men who are managing the war, and in. 
cluded among them are many of the ablest 
bankers, manufacturers, transportationists 
and merchants in the country, are determined 
that robbery of the government and of the 
people and of the Allies by the bludgeon of 
extortion shall be made impossible. They 
know that bread and meat, sugar and fats are 
necessary to maintain the armies in France 
and to preserve the health and strength of the 
Americans at home. 

“Tt is my belief that food will win this war, "’ 
Herbert C. Hoover said with much energy 
“The Germans are endeavoring to starve the 
Allies by sinking their food ships. The Allies 
are blockading the food from Germany, and 
the surrounding neutrals are under pressure 
to export their surplus both ways. 

“‘ All nations, ’’ he continued, “are faced with 
reduction of consumption, stimulation of 
production and control of prices. The winning 
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of the war is largely a problem of who can 
organize this weapon.” eh 

It is easy enough for the man in the store or 
shop to say that prices must be regulated. 
Price-fixing, however, is one of the most 
intricate of human undertakings. Consider 
coal for example. There are many kinds 
of coal—hard and middling hard, soft 
and middling soft, and so on. Veins 
vary in thickness. Some are fat and som- 
are lean. Mining costs more in 
one region than in another. The 
freightage to market from one 
field may be much higher than 
from a field in the mountains. 


LL these conditions must 

come into the computa- 
tions of those engaged in the 
complicated toil of arriving 
at just prices for all in- 
terests. The consumer is 
entitled to protection. The 


' producer must have both 


protection and stimula- 


tion. 


a Dr. Garfield, who settled 
4 


the price of coal. also, as has 


~ been stated, fixed the price of 
» wheat for the crop of 1917. 


There are eastern wheat 


lands and wheat lands in the 


West. Kansas is many miles 
farther away from the At- 
antic seaboard than is Ohio. 


' There is winter wheat and 


there is spring wheat. And 
ithere are many varieties of 
peach. These facts had to be con- 
Psidered. 
The effort now is to obtain in 
he greatest quantities possible all 
the materials of war. Speed is 





ep Pod Faget edaiciatrater the government has a firm 


the wild scramble for American grain. 
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necessary. Balancing is imperative. The 

need of the nation being known, though 

vaguely by most persons, men have said: 

“Stop the manufacture of unessentials. 

Center the effort of America on 
essentials. ”’ 

Whereupon Waddill Catchings, 
president of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel and Iron Company and whose 
work in bringing the United States 
Chamber of Commerce into co- 
operation with the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is known to the 

reader, does some sensible bal- 

ancing himself, 
“On their face,’’ he says, 
‘jewelry and automobiles are 
not essentials But Chile 
wants them and wih give us 
nitrate and copper in ex- 
change and the United States 
needs both. Sewing machines 
and typewriterscan be traded 
for the hides and wool of 
Argentina. Jute and burlap 
can be obtained from India 
for our watches and clocks.”’ 
There is no end to the 
currents and cross currents 
that are complicating the in- 
dustry and commerce of the 
country. {n the¥meantime”™ the 
immense number of Americans 
who are suffering in a material 
way because of thef war are not 
being overlooked, although they 
may believe that their interests 
have veen sacrificed or forgotten. 
Farmers are making money. Me- 
chanics and day laborers are’ receiving 
higher wages than ever before... Hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are adding to 
their riches. Put millicns of American 
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people are finding it difficult to pay their 
living expenses. The last census of the nation 
showed that there were 595,000 school teachers 
in the United States and 614,000 coal miners 
War is reducing the means of the former and 
increasing the prosperity of the latter. ‘!n 
number, one class of workers practically 
equals the other. 

Much has been said and printed about the 
locomotive engineers, but there were more 
clergymen, 22,000 more, according to the 
enumeration taken seven years ago. There 
were almost as many insurance agents as 
brakemen. The carpenters numbered 817,000 
but there were 921,000 salesmen and sales- 
women. There were more dentists than 
stonecutters, more physicians and surgeons 
than railway firemen and conductors, more 
writers than paper-hangers about as many 
commercial travelers as there were brick and 
stone masons, and more than twice as many 
lawyers ard judges as plasterers. 


Answering the Consumer’s Plaints 

] ‘HE 487,000 bookkeepers and cashiers, the 
31 
5 


7,000 stenographers of 1910, and the 
vast multitude of policemen and firemen, of 
real estate agents, of small officials in cities 
and states and at the national capital, and of 
the retired and aged persons, male and female 
living on the income from their savings, are 
feeling the financial hardships of the wa: 
To them 50-cent pork and $11-flour are gra 
realities. And no relief for them is in sig 
The President is thinking of them and so 
Hoover; but, first of all, of course, the looting 
Huns must be conquered. 

Living, no matter how many laws are 
passed, will be dear throughout the whole 
length of the war. If prices are not fixed, the 
market, it is believed, will climb higher and 
higher. A committee made up of Augustus H 
Vogel, a leather mer- (Concluded on page 46) 





C L m hold on the price and disposition of this Montana wheat. It operates by the acquirin f i 
check upon  privatesring through licenses on the other. The purchases of the Food Administration Grain Detsacgion laws does Bog 
Every bushel of wheat sent to the Allies is bought by the American government and is shipped by it. 
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EF here in the United States may think 
we realize what this war means, but 
we don’t—yet. We shall not really 


realize what it means till the first 
shipload of our wounded and maimed soldiers 
and sailors come back to the base hospitals on 
this side of the Atlantic, and thence to their 
homes. Mark my words.”’ 

So spoke an American army officer, recently 
returned from the front. 

It is fortunate for our nerves that we shall 
probably never have to witness the spectacle 
which is a common one in Europe, and one so 
often pictured by writers—the troop trains 
packed with robust, happy men bound for the 
trenches, and, on the sidings making way for 
them, the incoming trains filled with pallid, 
suffering, wounded and mutilated men. ‘The 
shuttle-cock of war,’’ someone has called this 
phenomenon. But while our nerves may never 
be thus harrassed, there will still be the boat- 
loads of strong men sailing east, and the boat- 
loads of disabled men sailing west to Atlantic 
ports—and so to the task of beginning anew, 
handicapped by the war, the hard economic 
struggle for existence. 

How many sick and wounded there will be 
is a question which perhaps only the great god 
Mars can forecast. During the last few 
months, more than one authority has esti- 
mated the size of this problem, and these 
estimates vary within a considerable range. 
Based on the Canadian experience, which in 
all probability is more nearly like what ours 
will be than that of any other nation, 10% of 
the men sent overseas will be returned “unfit 
for service’’ and consigned to the medical 
authorities for treatment and rehabilitation. 
This means that for every 1,000,000 soldiers 
sent over, 100,000 will come back definitely 
put out of the running. On the generally 
understood basis that there will be 5,000,000 
Americans under arms in Europe within the 
next two years, this means 500,000 returned 
disabled for military service. Spread thinly 
throughout our hundred million population, 
this is not a vast number. It is, as a matter of 
fact, a smaller figure than that representing 
our annual industrial accidents involving more 
than four weeks disability. But whatever 
its size, this figure proposes a problem which 
must be met by the Government which takes 
these men from their peaceful occupations and 
sends them to the place where, irrespective of 
their courage, skill and desire, they are literally 
shot to pieces. 


What We May Expect 


N the published French statistics, brought 

out at the Inter-Allied Conference in May, 
1917, it was stated that between 6000 and 7000 
soldiers were newly pensioned, discharged or 
disabled each month. According to Dr. Leo 
Mayer, in 1916 there were in Germany 16,000 
leg amputations of German soldiers, and as 
out of each 1000 soldiers it is calculated that 
there are about 100 leg amputa- 
tions, this would place the figures 
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for the total German invalided in 1916 at 
about ten times 16,000 or 160,000 for one 


year alone. It has been authoritatively esti- 
mated that there is to-day in all the belligerent 
countries a total of 13,000,000 injured by 
war, of whom 3,000,000 have suffered ampu- 
tations. 

The following table, compiled for the Inter- 
Allied Conference, gives the numbers of the 
various kinds of injuries per 1000 wounded 
men: 

371 injured in arm or hand 
290 injured in foot or leg 
118 blind in one eye 
74 injured in the head 
6 deaf in both ears 
141 affected in other parts of body with 
general diseases. 

On the basis of 100,000 wounded returned 
to the United States from the first 1,000,000 
that go over the ocean and the top, each of 
the figures in this table, multiplied by 100, will 
give the numbers of the various classes of war 
cripples which we may expect to have on our 
hands: 37,100 with hand or arm injuries; 
10,000 with one or both legs gone; 11,800 blind 
in one eye; and so on. 

The medical and surgical care and treat- 
ment of these wrecks of war is guaranteed by 
the medical departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and everything that modern science 
can do to repair the damage sustained as a 
result of battle will be done. 

Upon his final discharge from the hospital 
and the Army, the soldier goes to the pension 
list, and in thousands upon thousands of cases, 
receives also the benefits of the War Risk 
Insurance Act. But what then? What is the 
crippled soldier to do? Live on his pension 
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plus charity? Accept the semi-philanthropic 
employment offered by a kind-hearted manu- 
facturer? Inhabit a Soldiers’ Home the rest 
of his days, a charge upon the state? Shift 
from job to job in an inefficient if not fruitless 
endeavor to find out what he can really do? 

The belligerent nations of Europe are an- 
swering these questions, and by their answers 
they are building up a service whose inaugura- 
tion marks a new period in the relationship 
between war, medicine and industrial educa- 
tion. 

The practically uniform European  ex- 
perience is that war imposes on the state the 
duty not only of physically rehabilitating its 
wounded soldiers and sailors, but the equally 
imperative duty of rehabilitating them voca- 
tionally—of providing for their reeducation so 
that they will be able to go back into normal 
civilian industrial employments as_ well 
equipped as possible to compete with thei: 
fellows and to do a good day’s work for a 
good day's pay. 


What France Has Done 


RANCE, for example, early in 1916, estab- 

lished a National Office for Soldiers Maimed 
and Invalided in the war. This office was 
created to prevent overlapping activities and 
to coordinate all effort under one head. An 
administrative commission of nine, a commis- 
sion on reeducation, an advisory board com- 
posed of specialists and representatives ol 
private societies, and departmental or provin- 
cial committees, comprise this office. Military 
men," pension; officials, medical officers, edu- 
cators, agriculturists, representatives of or- 
ganized labor and organized capital, and so 
forth have representation in this organization. 
Schools with technical shops attached are re- 
served for the disabled, and a whole system 
of highly specialized vocational instruction 
designed to meet the peculiar needs of wounded 
and crippled men has been developed. While 
there is plenty of sentiment in the matter, 
France has demonstrated that the vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers is a very 
wise business investment. In four months 
alone, nearly 1800 wounded men were re- 
educated and returned to the military depots 
at a gain to the state on their pensions and 
allowances of $1,930,000. Without reeduca- 
tion these men would have been a total loss— 
more or less. 

Germany, Italy, Australia, Canada, Eng- 
land—each has taken somerstep or steps 
in the direction of what might be called 
‘“‘renormalizing’’ the crippled soldier and 
sailor. In Canada, control of the situation is 
in the Military Hospitals Commission Com- 
mand which has representatives throughout 
the Dominion. The vocational work is firmly 
on a national basis with centralized authority. 

The problem presented by the proposition 
to return to civil life, repaired and reeducated, 
large numbers of war cripples, is obviously 
a problem of almost as many 
sides and angles as there are 
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It is evident from this cheerful scene that being wounded is not always a matter of torture and tears. 
cause the capacity of the ambulance service was overtaxed. 
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I The Belgian was carried from the field in a wheelbarrow be- 
It may help shock America into a realization of what war really means to point out thac the fighting 


nations have a total of 13,000,000 wounded, with 3,000,000 amputations: and that of every million men sent out to battle, a hundred thousand are returned home dis- 


sides and angles to human activity in our 


industrialism. It is, 


primary reason that in it you are dealing with 


' sick men, with men who have faced the sacri- 


fice of fortune and death itself. It has been 
said that a reliable test of the character of 
civilization in a country is the character of its 
penal institutions. Similarly the well-being 


| of a nation might be tested by the intelligence 


or lack of intelligence of its treatment of those 


crippled in the service of defense of national 


honor and ideals. 

With this idea in mind, it is gratifying to 
xnow that at this moment in the United States, 
there is in process of crystallization a body of 


| thought on the subject of the vocational re- 


education of crippled soldiers and sailors, and 
that definite administrative action is bound 
sooner or later to come therefrom. What sort 
of control there shall be for this service, how it 
shall be financed, who shall direct it, and a 
hundred details each vital to success, these are 
the main elements of the problem. 

The Federal Government is awake to the 
need, and men and women are at work on it 
in the Surgeon General's Office, in the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, in the Labor 
Department in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, and elsewhere. This energy coupled 
with a sympathetic understanding of it on the 
part of legislators, educators, business men, 
labor and the general public, willovercome the 


abled by their injuries. 


difficulties and the United States will not 
lag behind either the Allies or the enemy in 
caring adequately, which means both medically 
and industrially, for the crippled victimsof war. 


Majority Return to New Jobs 


HIS solemn outlook must be faced: 

Every month a certain number of 
soldiers will be returned from the front to 
the United States unfit for further military 
service. In precisely what stage of unfitness 
they wil! be on their arrival in the United 
Stares, or upon their arrival at the base hos- 
pitals in France is a matter of detail. Prob- 
ably every effort will be made to relieve the 
pressure on the French hospitals, already over 
burdened and undermanned. Of a given 
group of such disabled men, it can be ascer- 
tained by examination through medical and 
vocational experts that some will be able to 
enter immediately upon wage-earning occupa- 
tions without vocational reeducation; that 
some are in all likelihood hopeless cripples, for 
whom provision must be made in either new or 
existing institutions; and that some are cap- 
able of being retrained in the light of their 
injuries so as to become to greater or less 
degree self-supporting, independent, economic 
units. 

An idea of what this system of reeducation 
must be may be gained from the French ex- 
perience. An examination of more than 7000 
records shows that 19 per cent of those 


classified as occupied in forestry and agri 
culture, remained in those occupations, while 
81 changed to another occupational grou] 
upon being discharged from military service 

only 10 per cent of those engaged in the ex 
tractive industries remained in the same line 
of employment, the remaining 90 per cent 
shifting over; commerce and the “liberal pro 
fessions”’ held 53 per cent, only 47 per cent 
changing over after their part in the war was 
done. But in general there was a high rate ot 
change from one group to another, and the fact 
is well established statistically that anywhere 
from four-fifths to about half of the disabled 
soldiers return to new jobs after their elimina- 
tion from the Army. The jobs cover the 
entire category of employment, 
makers, shepherds, designers, chaufleurs 
clerks, shoemakers, bookkeepers, and so o1 
In the case of the majority of shifts, re 
education was absolutely essential to success 
and France, has been alive to this necessity 


suspender 


UT inorder effectively to carry out such a 

scheme as that which is being proposed fo1 
the United States, it is essential that a very 
definite and sure step be taken early in the 
physical recovery of the disabled man. Thx 
precise point at which this step should be 
taken cannot be determined ex cathedra 
It must be decided by the medical and voca 
tional officer at the (Continued on fage 36 











Four Sides 


‘Trade Acceptance 


BY FOUR MEN 


HE Trade Ace eptance is an old story in 
Canada, in Europe,and in many South 
American countries that have gotten 
their commercial tutelage from Europe 
rather than from us. But to many American 
business men it is still a queer looking fish, 
to be eyed askance and sampled with caution. 

“Oh yes,” says John Smith, “that sounds 
all right for Jim Brown. I've no doubt it 
would be a good thing for him. But he’s a 
seller. I'ma buyer. The question is, where 
do I come in? You'll have to show me. Howdo 
I know Brown isn’t working for Number One?”’ 

And when you go to Brown you probably 
find him saying the same thing about Smith. 
The fact is that the Trade Acceptance is a very 
versatile device, apparently capable of fitting 
itself to the needs of all business. It makes 
credit; as a commercial instrument, fully 
available instead of only partly available; 
and by thus facilitating commercial processes, 
increases wealth. It is a lubricant that re- 
duces wasteful friction to a minimum. 

There is not space to go into all sides of it; 
but as an example of what the Trade Ac- 
ceptance is capable of, we have gathered here 
four short, clear-cut statements trom experts, 
to show how they have found the medium of 
the greatest value in widely different channels 
of business. 


For the Banker 
C. W. DuPuis, Vice-President Second 
National Bank of Cincinnati 


NE big advantage the bank has in taking 
trade acceptances in lieu of single-name 
paper lies in the fact that two parties of a busi- 
ness transaction are liable on the paper in- 
stead of the one obligor of single-name paper. 
Often this is spoken of as giving the bank twice 
as much security as it formerly had. I think 
this is understating the conditions. In my 
judgment, the two names of the parties to 
trade transactions on discounted paper afford 
the bank much more than twice as much 
security as would the single name of either of 
such parties. 

In the ordinary course of business, it is very 
unusual for both parties on such paper to fail 
at the same time. Moreover, in most cases, 
the trade acceptances taken by a given bank 
from a given borrower will probably be signed 
by a great number of different acceptors, and 
it would be an exceptional case indeed where 
very many of these various acceptors failed at 
the same time the drawer failed. In other 
words, the law of averages operates here de- 
cidedly in favor of the banker. 

Let me cite an illustration: A certain bank, 
some years ago, carried the account of a large 
diamond firm which sold to jewelers through- 
out the West and Southwest on long datings, 
say—8, 10, 12, 18 months, etc., in most cases 
the firm took notes in payment of its merchan- 
dise, and many of these notes were made pay- 
able in monthly installments extending over 
the dating periods. These notes you see were 
essentially trade acceptances. In fact, they 
were trade acceptances in everything except, 
form. At one time this diamond firm en- 


joyed very good credit at the given bank, but . 


there came an unfavorable turn in its affairs. 
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due to the negligence of its officers. The busi- 
ness was retrogating, and the bank insisted 
on having notes receivable in place of the 
sing le-name paper it had been carrying. 
These notes receivable were delivered, the 
bank advancing 90% of the face value of them, 
and the single-name paper was liquidated. 
Six or twelve months later on the business 
went from bad to worse due to continued 
negligence of its officers, and ultimately, went 
into the hands of a receiver. The bank pro- 
ceeded to collect its notes receivable, and al- 
though it took fifteen to eighteen months to 
collect them, the bank realized the full 
amount loaned, plus accrued interest, while 
the creditors of the diamond firm received but 
10 or 15% of their claims. 

The point I am trying to make is that when 
it took the notes receivable in place of the 
single-name paper, the bank immediately put 
itself in a position not twice as strong as its 
former position, but four or five—or, perhaps, 
ten times as strong. This is the kind of 
advantage that the bank gains when it takes 
trade acceptances in lieu of single-name paper. 

Another distinct advantage for the bank lies 
in the ‘“‘availability’’ of trade acceptances. 
It is one thing to have good assets—secure 
assets—and it is another thing to have them 
“available” in case of need. Most bankers 
have long appreciated this fact. To-day, 
practically all of them realize it fully. Indeed 
many business men are beginning to under- 
stand that it is of vital importance that a com- 
mercial bank have its assets in available form. 
These merchants hear their bankers saying— 
“If you expect us to accommodate you with 
loans, you must make your paper as available 
for our needs as possible. You must under- 
stand that to-day loans secured by stocks and 
bonds are not available at the Federal Reserve 
Bank, and cannot readily be realized on any- 
where. Commercial paper of the right stan- 
dard is the most available paper we can 
have, and, of this class of paper, trade accept- 
ances are of the very best.” 

Bankers are making these statements be- 
cause they can realize on the trade acceptances 
at the Federal Reserve Bank more easily and 
more readily than on single-name paper. The 
acceptances are taken by the Federal Reserve 
Bank without the financial statement of the 
borrower and are subject to less scrutiny and 
criticism than single-name paper. 
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How That Versatile Bit of Busi- 
ness Paper Works in Widely 
‘ields as an Industrial 
Lubricant and a Creator of Credit 
WHO KNOW 


This doesn't mean that the banker always 
puts trade acceptances in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in preference to his other paper. In 
fact, many bankers pursue the opposite policy. 
One of my customers said to me recently: 
‘‘ How is it that since you are borrowing at the 
Federal Reserve Bank you do not put any o! 
my acceptances into the Federal Reserve Bank 
for re-discount?’’ My answer was this: ‘‘] 
consider the trade acceptances the most avail- 
able paper I have and it is my policy not to 
get rid of my most available paper first. | 
want to keep that kind of paper for emer- 
gencies, for, when things ‘tighten up’ and 
paper is more closely scrutinized, | want to 
have something in reserve that cannot pos- 
sibly be turned down. You understand, of 
course, that this is a stronger policy than that 
of discounting your best paper first.’’ Let 
me repeat, then, for emphasis, that trade 
acceptances make splendid secondary reserve. 
and that it might be well for bankers to put 
their single-name paper in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank before re-discounting their two- 
name trade paper even though they may 
have to pay a little higher discount rate. 

Speaking of the discount rate, let me call 
your attention to the fact that the rate on trade 
acceptances at the Federal Reserve Banks i: 
the same as that on the bank’s note secured by 
Liberty Loan bonds. It seems to me that this 
endorsement given through the -preferential 
discount rate ought to have a big influence in 
developing a general use of trade acceptances 

Referring again to “availability”’ I know of 
a case where a manufacturer has more trade 
acceptances than he needs to discount. In 
fact, he doesn’t discount any, nor does he 
borrow at banks. His banker knows that he 
has a portfolio full of trade acceptances, so 
this banker, who occasionally needs mor 
money than his community supplies, borrows 
the trade acceptances from the manutacturer. 
and, in turn, discounts them or pledges them 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. Manifestly 
this banker borrows these trade acceptance- 
from the manufacturer because he knows how 
easily they are re-discounted at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


THIRD advantage gained by the banke: 

who takes trade acceptances from his cus. 
tomer rightalong lies in the knowledge the bank- 
er gains regarding the nature and character o! 
his customer’s business. First of all the banke: 
learns rather accurately to whom his borrowe 
sells, to what c/ass of people he sells, how these 
buyers are rated, where they are situated. 
whether or not they are all in one section o! 
the country, and, if so, whether they are 
dependent upon the success of a single crop. 
such as cotton, tobacco, etc., whether they are 
dependent upon any single industry. 

The banker learns to know from experience 
with this paper how these buyers pay, tha! 
is how the acceptors meet their obligations, and. 
from that experience, he can determine how 
much of each acceptor’s paper he is willing to 
take from his own customer. The thing to be 
stressed here is that the experience the banke: 
has with these acceptances reflects favorabl\ 
or unfavorably, as the case may be, on the 
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house that is doing the selling. This is very 
important for if the bank’s customer is selling 
to weak concerns or to slow payers, the banker 
soon finds out that there is something seri- 
ously wrong in the management of the business. 

Then there is another viewpoint: If many 
controversies arise from the payment or non- 
payment of the acceptances, there is an un- 
favorable reflection on the house that dis- 
counted the paper at the bank. 

Summing it all up, it amounts to this: The 
banker learns more and more right along re- 
garding the general character of his customers 
business and the nature of the transactions 
between his borrower and the acceptors; and 
as the banker learns more fully just how his 
borrowers business is carried on, with whom, 
and where it is carried on, it becomes easier 
for him to extend credit intelligently and 
safely. 

It seems to me that the difference between 
loaning on trade paper of this kind and loaning 
on single-name paper, may be likened to the 
difference between “measuring” risks and 
“estimating” or ‘‘guessing’’ at risks. I feel 
confident that the banker can more accurately 
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“*measure”’ his risks when handling two-name 
paper than he can when handling the ordinary 
single-name note. 

A fourth advantage, at times underesti- 
mated, lies in the satisfaction bankers would 
have in knowing that the underlying strata ol 
business and banking credit is sound. That 
bankers are concerned in each others strength 
and security is best evidenced by the fact that 
in the commercial centers clearing house 
examinations are conducted under the mutual 
supervision, and at the expense of the banks 
themselves. It is to the interest of each bank 
that all banks be kept sound. If it is essential 
to each bank that every other bank be kept 
sound and strong, it follows, that, in times 
such as those confronting us to-day, it is 
each bank's concern that every other bank 
have in its portfolio as much two-name trade 
paper available tor re-discount as it can have. 


For the Seller 
Edwin B. Heyes, of W. J. Sloane and Co., 
New York 
HE advantages of the ade acceptance to 


the seller are that first and always, |h¢ 
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creates a liquid asset, if he is successful i 
having his buyer accept the trade acceptance 
The correctness of the account being expressly 
admitted by the buyer, the trade acceptance 
is not subject to the legal defences usually 
set up by debtors unwilling to pay. Our firn 
has been obliged to go into court sometimes 
with a string of six or eight witnesses, to prove 
We have had to take the salesman 
who has interviewed our customers, and he has 
turned it over to his assistant to complete it, 
and then we have to have the invoice office 
and ledger books and the credit man and the 
shipping clerk, and we have been put to no 
end of annoyance and expense to prove that 
indebtedness. And in the case of a trade 
acceptance, all one has to do is to prove it 
has been accepted. 

rh: economical collection of his accounts 
is facilitated; the loss by bad debts is reduced. 
hat doesnot mean that he can relinquish any 
of his carefulness in watching his credit or ex- 
tending his credit, or watching his customer’s 
accounts. He has got to be just as vigilant 
under the trade acceptance system as under 
account (Continued on page 48 
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Hon. Congressman and the Railroads 


The Legislator Turns from War Work Proper to the Problems of Transporta- 


tion, Giving Particular Regard to Government Ow 


n 


ership, First Aid for Our 


Own Roads, and Preparation of Waterways to Assist Their Ancient Enemies 


By MARY £. LAZENBY 


N the spring of the year, a decade or so 

ago, Mr. H. G. Wells sat in the gallery 

of the United States Senate, while the 

railway rate bill was under debate. As 
was natural, he began to formulate contrasts 
between his fellow-visitors there and other 
visitors he had observed in the House of 
Commons. The difference was that which 
exists between curiosity and interest. The 
visitors to the Senate, remarks Mr. Wells. 
naively, “made little attempt to hear the 
speeches.” 

Some palliatives for this inattention Mr. 
Wells unconsciously puts forward. “I found 
it (the debate) altogether too submerged for 
me to follow. The countless spectators, the 
Senators, the boy messengers, the comings 
and goings kept up a perpetual confusing 
babblement. One saw men walking care- 
lessly between the speaker and the Vice 
President. The messengers  circu- 
lated at a brisk trot, or sat on the edge of the 
dais exchanging subdued badinage. I have 
never seen a more distracted Legislature. 

a Legislature that fails to legislate, a govern- 
ment that cannot govern, a pseudo-responsible 
administration that offers enormous scope for 
corruption, and that is perhaps invincibly 
intrenched behind the two-party system from 
any insurgence of the popular will. The 
plain fact of the case is that Congress, as it is 
constituted at present, is the feeblest, least 
accessible, and most inefficient central gov- 
ernment of any civilized nation in the world 
west of Russia. . It is necessary to 
make the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives more interdependent, and to abolish 
the possibilities of deadlocks between them, 
to make the election to the Senate direct from 
the people, and to qualify and weaken the 
power of the two-party system by the intro- 
duction of‘ second ballots’and the referendum.” 


Decorations hy Charles F.. Flecnell 


Should Mr. Wells return to Washington, 
he might not observe any change in the scene 
of a decade ago; but nevertheless the House 
has changed its mode of choosing Speakers 
and the Senate of choosing its members. The 
statement about Russia might still possibly 
hold good; but Mr. Wells would have to 
admit that the degree of inefficiency betwecn 
the legislatures of the two countries has in- 
creased perceptibly. And in all probability, 
he would find Congress still debating railroad 
problems. 

“T had it thrown into my face when I was 
in the campaign,” said Mr. Davis, of Texas, 
in a debate last winter, ‘‘by at least a dozen 
Republicans where | spoke that we had acted 
hastily when we passed the eight-hour law, and 
they asked why we didn’t wait and investigate. 
I looked them in the face and said that we felt 
like the house was on fire, and we had to put 
out the fire first and investigate later as to 
who started the fire.”’ 


Wherein a Resolution is Adopted 


ND a resolution was brought forth to 

investigate. A joint committee was 
formed, composed of five members of the 
Senate and five members of the House, 
and they are still investigating. Mr. Black, 
of Texas, arose. 

“The effect of the amendment which I have 
offered. . . is to repeal that provision of 
the résolution which gives this committee 
authority and empowers it to investigate the 
subject of Government ownership of all public 
utilities, such as telegraph, wireless, cable, tele- 
phone, and express companies, and railroads 
engaged in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and report as to the wisdom or feasibility of 
Government ownership of such utilities. Mr. 
Speaker, as one Democrat who I hope still 
entertains some allegiance to the time-honored 
doctrines of our party, I am opposed to the 








(sovernment Ownership of railroads, telegraph, 
and telephone lines, and other doctrine of that 
kind. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. Davis, OF TEXAS. Will the gentleman 
just spend a few minutes of his time rehearsing 
some of those time-honored principles which he 
is talking about? 

Mr. BLtack. Mr. Speaker, I have never known 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Davis) to be an 
exponent of very many of them. [Applause and 
laughter. ] I have the kindest persona] 
regard for my colleague but I can remember 
when, as a champion of the Populist Party in the 
days gone by, he was preaching this doctrine of 
the Government ownership of railroads through- 
out the District I have the honor to represent 
As a Democrat I was against such doctrine then 
and I am still against it. Mr. Speaker, the 
question that confronts this country is not the 
question of Government ownership of public 
utilities, but it is the question of how they 
ought to be regulated and controlled and made 
to serve the people’s interest, and I believe that 
ought to be the investigation task of this com- 
mittee. There is a growing disposition 
in this country, every time anything goes wrong 
in a private enterprise, for some men to forth- 
with rise up and say, “Let the Government buy 
it and run it.”’ I have never seen anything 
which leads me to believe that the Federal 
Government has demonstrated any conspicuous 
business ability in the conduct of its affairs. 

Mr. Davis, oF TEXAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
stood all this time like a lamb dumb before the 
shearer. Now, I certainly see no objection to 
inquiring into all the whys and wherefores in- 
volved in the proper regulation, control and 
mangement of the great railroad lines of the 
country. . We have it in the sworn 
records of this company that a man by the name 
of Mellen stood and paid out something like 
$70,000,000 in one day to persons he did not 
know, had never seen, and for something he had 
no idea of its value, and under similar process 
charged stupendous sums against one of the 
great railroads of this country to be levied upon 
the industry of even the unborn generations 
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Chev weigh about a ton on the fong 
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‘I take you to an average town in Germany 
and introduce you to the postmaster. You go 
into his office It is the express office, the tele- 
graph office, the telephone office, all in one 
is wire system. It converges to 
one line of poles in the street, carrying the 
telephone wires he toll telephone 
the telegraph wire and you can use it 
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went all over this Re 








public defending those 
loctrines, and | helped 
to write the first na 
tional demand for an 
income tax law ever 
put into a_ national 
platform in the United 
States, and the gentle 
man was in knee 
breeches then. [Ap 
plause.] I helped write 
the first national plat- 
form that was ever 
made demanding thedi- 
rect election of United 
States Senators, and 
advocated these all 
over the country with 
Bryan and other glori 
ous Democrats. 

What was the gentle 
man from my district 
loing? He was suck- 
ing his thumb, per 
haps, and wondering 
f he would ever get 
to Congress. [Laugh 
ter. | e . . 
|! have been called often by telegram in every 
national campaign for 25 had 


of lading. 


years, ind if I 
devoted my time in staying at home to practice 
law like he did I could have had plenty of money, 
plenty of it; but I gave my time to the public. 
1 wore the backs off of nine volumes of Thomas 
jefferson, traveling largely at my own expense, 


ind had them rebound. [Laughter.| I thank 
you I want the resolution to cover a thorough 
investigation, as pledged by President Wilson 


Applause 


when we passed the eight hour law. 


As to the Tonnage of Conversation 


l was the Hon. David J. Lewis, of Maryland, 

who before his confreres in the House, 
undertook to explain why conversation, value 
less as it often is, comes so high over the 
Wires: 

“It costs the American as much to ship his 
long-distance conversation over the wires, mile 
for mile, as it costs him to ship a ton of freight 
over the rails. The railroads get, on the average 
7 mills a mile for moving a ton of freight. The 
telephone system charges 6 mills a mile for carry- 
ing a three-minute conversation. Gentlemen can 


Ancient tablet and inscription recent!y unearthed « 





And Nahab, the son of Ober, built a navy of ships which trafficked to Ophir. And there came to him a 
prophet, an hairy man, who said unto him, Behold I have ordered myrrh and spikenard and camphire for 
my wife to come in thy ships from Ophir, and it has come not, though I have long since received my bills 
Wherefore my wife reviles me sorely and says that I love her not. : 

And Nahab answered and said unto him, My heart bleeds for thee and yet I, too, am troubled with 
a great trouble, for my company’s equipment is run down, my orders for new tonnage have been diverted 
to the Assyrians, my rates are too low and evil weather hath broken many of my ships at Ezion-Geber. 

And the prophet was sore wroth and he said, Thou shalt answer for this to those that sit in the high 
places (Interstate Commerce Commission?—Translator) and because of this thing it shall come to pass that 
transportation shall be a plague to the sons of men even unto the third and fourth generation. 
has been so even unto this day. 


for both purposes at the same moment. Unity, 
efficiency, economy, and an annual surplus of 
$22,000,006 is the result. . . 

“We go now to my home town and we meet 
the American postmaster. It would be a mis- 
nomer to call him a postmaster in other coun- 
tries, for his functions have been divided among 
strangers. Looking from the post-office window 
he shows you their rudimentary fragments. 
You see on one corner the office of Wells-Fargo, 
on another the Adams, farther down the street 
the American and the National express offices. 
And even in the field of communication, sacred 
to the postal system under the Constitution, what 
do you see? Well, all still in sight, you see the 
separate offices of the Western Union, and the 
presumptuously named ‘Postal’ Telegraph 
companies all vying with each other and the 
express companies in a prodigious waste of postal 
resources. When Alexander G. Bell found he 
could talk over a wire the news was cabled to 
Europe and the Postal Telegraph engineers soon 
found they could use the telegraph wires for 
telephoning and telegraphing at the same 
moment, and so in Europe you see only one line 
poles for both. But on the Maryland roads, the 
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n the right-of-way of the Berlin to Bagdad railway. 
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glory of the Union, you see three lines of poles— 
the Western Union, the Postal Telegraph (neither 
rendering any telephone service), and the pole 
lines of the Bell system, a better telegraph struc- 
ture than either telegraph company’s, yet it is 
rendering no public telegraph service whatever. 


Three pole lines! Yes, even a fourth, for some- 
times the pole of a “competing’’ telephone com- 
pany stalks into the phantasmagoria! Waste, 
waste, a perfect carnival of waste of overhead, 
of men, of material, of capital, of managerial and 
executive labor.”’ 


URING* the ex- 

tra session ol 
Congress the only oc- 
casions when mem- 
bers expressed them- 
selves upon railroad 
matters were in the 
debates on_ resolu- 
tions to increase the 
membership of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission from 
seven to nine, and to 
authorize it to estab- 
lish new car service 
regulations. Mr. 
Smith of Georgia. 
moved by an item in 
a New York news- 
paper, took advant- 
age of one of these 
occasions in the Sen 
ate as follows: 

Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a very short 
article that I ask to 
have read, upon the 
subject of rebuilding 
Russian railroads and 
financing their recon- 
struction through the 
National Council of 
Defense. I have no 
comment to make upon 
it; but I was just won- 
dering when we passed 
the legislation to put 
the responsibility upon 
the National Council of 
Defense to rebuild 
Russian railroads. 

(Follows reading of 
article. Matter of 
order for 10,C00 cars 
placed with various 
American companies 
for the Russian Gov- 
ernment which ulti- 
mately desires 40,000 
such cars.) 

Mr. Knox, of PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Georgia whether 
this article may not only mean that the National 
Defense Council are spending the $160,600,C00 
that this country gave to Russia, and does it as 
a mere matter of assistance in the disbursement 
of the money by the purchase of railway ma- 
terial in this country? 

Mr. Situ, oF Georsia. I do not know 
what it means. I donot knowif the representa- 
tives of the Russian Government who receive the 
$10C,000,C00 are authorized to make arrange- 
ments with American organizations for its use. 

Mr. NELSON, oF MinNEsoTA. Does not the 
Senator from Georgia regard Russia as our ally? 

Mr. Situ. I hope so. 

Mr. NEtson. Is it not material that Russia 
shall be in a position to maintain herself on the 
aestern front in order that we may be successful 
on the western front? 

Mr. Smita. It is very desirable, though I 
cannot conceive that it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me that the intima- 
tion the Senator intends to convey is taking a 
narrow view of the subject. We need the help 
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of Russia in this war to (Continued on page 35) 
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The changes wrought in 50 years of time have given to New York a distinctive indi- 
viduality in its numerous skyscrapers, its mammoth bridges and its subways, and made 
it, in more ways than one, the most important city in the world today. 

New York has always been the home of the Chas. A. Schieren Company, makers of 

superior leather beltings. 
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PYAHE story of the growth 
1 of the Chas. A. Schierer 
Company is simple. 
The beginning, in 1868, antedates electri 


~ 4 


1 al Me ae ee a ae at te 


ht, electric cars, automobiles, the telephone 


the famous Brooklyn Bridge, the subways, and 


1anv other wonders which are now commonplace 
\With but two employees to assist him, Chas. A. Schieren 
the foundation for the present organization. He 
the very best leather belts he knew how, sold them at 


her 


easonable price, and treated his customers in a broad-minded, 
‘ral manner. Customer satisfaction was the primary objective, all 


secon lary : 
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the other on the Northeast corner of 
and Ferry Streets, and that, in 19 
another move was necessary, 1 
specially designed Schieren F 
upon the Southwest corner of the same streets, 
stone’s throw from the original loca- 


eed 
sulding 


lid foundation for growth and success 
laid down by the founder in 1868, and the prin- 
ciples of business instituted and strictl: nrered 

im, today form the basis of the policies 


ueren Organization. 
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- power belts, the Dixie Tannery was 
93, and from i at date, every step in Departments have been added from time to 
Schieren Beltings has been in the time, original ideas have been enlarged upon and 
a Schieren wi rkmen, the tannins improved, the product has been bettered through 
v the old-fashioned, | ng-time, pure oreater experience and refinements in manu- 
‘ess Which is still superior to al facture, and today SCHIEREN Beltines 
f tanning leat! } iv 
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Summed up, the present worldwide distribution of 
SCHIEREN Beltings has been made possible by: 
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TRADE MARK 
Reg. U S. Pat 
Office 


Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory: 


75 Ferry Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Oak Leather Tanneries, Bristol, Tenn. 
Officially awarded 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900; 

Grand Prix, Brussels, 1910; Grand Prix 
Turin, 1911; 

Gold Medal, San Francisco, 1915 
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HIS is the day of the —————_ 

journal and the 

pamphlet. Later | 

purpose to say some- 
thing on the ‘Wise Choice 
of Pamphlets by the Man of 
Affairs.”’ Here is a word on 
journals, a topic on which it 
is impossible to be greatly 
wise, for the printing press 
has got away from us and all the libraries, 
catalogers, indexers and digesters of the world 
cannot get its products under control. Great 
things happen daily and good ideas come forth 
daily in every quarter of the globe and all 
jump into print and ask to be read, understood, 
and properly placed in relation to every man’s 
economy for that day. We are periodically 
intoxicated. We invented printing and are 
printed to our undoing. Every idea and 
every trade, profession, calling and every 
aspect of every calling has a journal. Our 
own Federal Government publishes over forty 
journals, four of them daily, ten weekly, 
merely to report a few of its doings. 

Send for the price list of these journals to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,—it is a revelation to most business 
men; and subscribe for the daily Official 
Bulletin, $5 per year, and for the daily Com- 
merce Reports, and Supplements, $2.50 per year. 

Of journals on special subjects we print in 
this country over 3000. Whatever your field 
you will find more than 100 journals dealing 
with it so closely that, if your business is large, 
you need to keep in touch with all of them. 

The journals named below, and the notes 
on them, are meant to be useful as suggestions. 
And the one supreme suggestion they try to 
convey is this: Get a print expert, let him make 
himself a living dictionary of your business; 
make him explore daily the world’s print and 
bring to you out of it, closely condensed, the 
facts and opinions that ~ 
will help you, your de- 
partment heads and your 
specialists and your tech- 
nical men. And, :particu- 
larly, make him explore 
the world’s special jjour- 
nals. 


Periodicals on Business 
in General 

HESE or their like are 

indispensable. To see 
the business significance of 
the “news,” meaning the 
events behind the‘‘news;” 
and particularly the sig- 
nificance of news as it will 
affect your own business; 
—1s not this the handle to 
business opportunity? 
To-day more than ever, with the swift and 
tremendous developments in our business 
world, the answer is, yes. 

How to keep abreast of the news of each 
day and how to interpret it in its relation to 
business; this is the problem that every busi- 
ness man has to solve. 4 

Some men try to cover the whole field and 
try to see how each day's news affects all busi- 
ness; but, unless they have brains of great 
generalizing power and are miracles of en- 
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durance, they quite overcome’ by the 
breadth and complexity of the ever-new prob- 
lem of the influence of the world’s daily har- 
vest of tremendous change on any given enter- 
prise. Almost every successful business man 
has some favorite method of acquiring the in- 
formation he needs and relating it to his own 
special activities. But to do even this calls, 
to-day, for tireless energy and a vision of 
unusual breadth and clearness. 


are 


UT if a group of skilled workers and 
students, closely cooperating specialists, 
were to study each day the important events 
of the previous day, and analyze and arrange 
them, and then were to put in print as sound 
an opinion as their combined abilities could 
produce of the probable influence of those 
events on the world’s affairs,—here would be 
something which each individual business man 
of fair intelligence would surely find helpful 
in his efforts to see clearly the bearings of 
world-events on his own special enterprise. 
The New York Journal of Commerce (a daily 
newspaper, 32 Broadway, N. Y., $12), tries 
to do just this, and perhaps does it as well as 
the limitations of time, of human intelligence 
and of cooperative skill permit. Every man 
of large affairs finds in it the events that affect 
him, and such interpretations thereof as help 
him to see clearly their full significance. It 
gives, also, market prices of hundreds of com- 
modities as well as of stocks and bonds; notes 
on shipping, crops, mar- 
ket conditions; activities 
planned by trade associa- 
tions, exporting and for- 
eign trade news; the texts 
and interpretations of new 

laws affecting business, 

and much besides. 

What this newspaper 
does each day these jour- 
nals which follow do each 
week: 

The Commercial and 
Financtal Chronicle, 
(Weekly, 138 Front St., 
N. Y. $10) is an epit- 
ome of news with em- 
phasis on the financial 
side. 

The Statist (weekly, 51 
Cannon St., E. C., Lon- 

don, $10). The world’s finance and trade, 
giving the same kind of information for 
England as does the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle for the United States. It also sum- 
marizes financial and economic conditions in 
foreign countries. 

The Annalist. (Weekly, 229 A. 23d St., 
N. Y. $9). Finance, commerce and econo- 
mics, with illuminating charts, tables and 
diagrams. 


The Economic World. (Weekly, 80 Wall 
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Business and Trade Periodicals 





a ee ee $4). 
of events, with opinions on 
indus 
transporta- 
agriculture, general 
economics and social ques 
tions 

The American Economi 
Review. (Quarterly, Ithaca 
N.Y.$5). The busiest men 
can find time to learn, as they quickly can from 
this journal, of the books that have beer 
printed in the last quarter on important busi 
ness topics. It gives names and the general 
purpert of the more important of recent books 
that touch the business world. From it one 
can select the few one may wish to examine 
The Business Digest. (Weekly, N. Y. $10 
with quarterly cumulated issues, $15 a vear) 
An Encyclopedia of business progress. Who 
reads all important articles in the 65 best 
business magazines each month? The Busi 
ness Digest does. It selects 65 journals cover- 
ing every aspect of business and puts into 
readable form a concise summary of every 
good article in them, arranges them by sub 
ject and prints them, monthly, in alphabetical 
order. If interested in foreign trade, or ac- 
counting or store management or leather or 
what not, you will find here the best of what 
has been written about it in business and trade 

papers in the previous week. 
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For the Administrative Department 
1. Management and Business Methods 


System. (Monthly,- 5 N. Wabash Ave., 
*hicago, $3.) ‘‘The magazine of business” 
is its appropriate sub-head. The best known 
of all “‘business’’ magazines. You wish to 
borrow money? To get a job? To install a 
“fool proof” filing system? To increase your 
turnover?— System will help. 

Industrial Management. (Monthly, 6 E. 
39th St., N. Y. $3.) The engineering maga- 
zine for proprietors, engineers and managers. 
The scientific approach to business problems 
in the shop, in administration and manage- 
ment. Engineering Index, included in each 
number, is a descriptive index’ to leading ar- 
ticles in transactions of engineering societies 
of Europe and America and in engineering 
journals of the world. 

Buildings and Building Management. 
(Monthly, 119 W. goth St, N. Y. $3.) 
Ranges from the best method of calcimining 
to the problem of the janitor. 


2. Accounting and Credit 


Journal of Accountancy. (Monthly, 20 
Vesey St., N. Y. $3.) Invaluable for the 
accounting systems of modern business. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Credit 
Men. (Monthly, 41 Park Row, N. Y. $1.) 


All that you would expect from its name. 


3. Office Work 


Office Appliances. (Monthly, 805 Ply- 
mouth Building, Chicago. $1.50.) For pur- 
chasing agent, office manager and all special 
clerks. 

Correct English. (Monthly, Evanston, Ill. 
$2.) To help the stenographer in improving 
the poor English of dictation. 





























Level Heads as a Stabilizer 


{ CLEAR EYE and a cool head are the most useful 
possessions of a fighting man, and of a fighting 
nation. Asa matter of fact, we have everything 

else. In abundance of resources,—whether in materials or in 

equipment through which we can utilize them,—we excel, and 
excel magnificently. If we lack for anything, we can at will have 
it brought to our shore, merely by intimating that in return 
for the largess with which we bestow our abundance upon the 

rest of the world we expect some tangible returns. As a 

foundation for industry and war we have financial strength 

that may well be the envy of all beholders. Our man-power 
with its individual excellence and volume, has no equal. 

The clear eye, the cool 
head, and the calm nerve will 
give our strength the tone and 
vigor which make national 
force irresistible. They are 
the superlative attainments. 
By way of finding out what 
our attainments really are we 
have now come to the test, 
not of resources and material 
wealth, but of our institu- 
tions. We are putting the 
touchstone to the education 
we have given our youth, and 
to the training and ideals we 
have provided for them in 
their careers. In short, we 
have put ourselves to the task 
of ascertaining whether or not 
we are a great people, capable 
of the singleness of national 
purpose that brings unerring 
success and avoids the boot- 
less wastage of possessions and men which follows upon un- 
certainty of mind and dullness of eye. 

In this test the responsibility falls upon each one of us. 
The institutions which are being placed on trial are our institu- 
tions. Before the court of world affairs we are individually the 
witnesses by whom constancy of heart and mind and cer- 
tainty of hand and eye are to be proved. The question is, 
which is to be master,—the overweening pride of power which 
was denounced twenty hundred years ago or strength garnered 
and launched forth with the direction of cool and steady head 
and clear, unflinching eye. : 

The answer to this question we all know. The quickness 
with which the answer is made plain, however, depends upon 
each of us,—the devotion with which we each continue to 
attend to our individual jobs and the firmness with which we 
refuse to muddle our heads and blur our eyes with distractions. 
There is a time for all things; just now it is the time to fight,— 
in the trenches, at the mechanic's bench, in the office, in the 
kitchen, at the pneumatic hammer which pounds rivets in new 
ships, at the throttle of the freight locomotive, behind the 
grocery counter,—wherever we have our separate stations. 
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Berlin Papers Please Copy 


HE SHIPPING BOARD has rendered its first account 

of its activities. Of its Emergency Fleet Corporation 
with its staff of 1000 employees the Board says: 

“The Corporation has 16 offices in various parts of the 

country It is supervising the building of 1118 vessels in 116 
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OUR NEWEST ENEMY LOOKS AHEAD 


OREIGN TRADE will surely play a highly im- 
F portant part after the war in the affairs of 

every country, or all signs fail. 
Germany, England, and France, Austria has now 
come forward as an organizer of commercial pre- 
In October the Austrian government 
created a committee of Experts for Foreign Trade, 
including representatives of each industrial group 
interested in exports as well as export merchants. 
This committee is to act under official supervision 
and will co-operate with the government in meas- 
ures of war in bringing about the transition to con- 
ditions of peace, whenever war ceases. 


shipyards distributed throughout the United 
States. It is dsbursng for the construction 
of those ships something in excess of a billion 
dollars perannum. It is controlling substantially all the 
shipbuilding of the country other than of naval vessels. 
and its programme calls for the completion in 1918 of 
cight times the tonnage delivered in 1916." 


The Patriotic Pay Envelope 


HE INCOME TAX adds yearly to the people it directly 

reaches. For 1915 three hundred thirty-six thousand 

persons made returns of income ranging upward from 
$3000 a year. For 1916 the number was 429,000. If the 
increase is proportionately as great in 1917 the number will 
’ this year be 545,000. 

As the exemption from in- 
come tax has been materially 
reduced, the number of re- 
turns this year will run well 
into the millions. The per- 
sons who for the first time be- 
come subject to the tax may 
number six million or more. 
When the totals are added up 
these new payers of income 
tax together with the persoxs 
who have paid in earlier yeazs 
may have twelve billicn dol- 
lars of net income to report. 
With the net income of cor- 
porations this year possibly in 
the neighborhood of fourteen 
billion, and reckoning to be 
made for at least thirty mil- 
lion persons who are gainfully 
occupied and not subject to 
income tax, the figures would 
seem to indicate something like thirty-five billion dollars 
as the net income of the people of the United States in 1917,— 
the sum out of which they meet their household expenses, 
provide their raiment, buy their luxuries, make contributions 
to charity, and put by their savings. 
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Protecting the Dollar’s Citizenship 


-RADING WITH THE ENEMY is a term which has 

| very considerably expanded since 1914. As _ things 

stand now, if one explorer should happen upon another 

in the vicinity of the South Pole they might have to com- 

municate with their respective governments by flashing the 

Morse code on the Aurora Borealis before they could swap 
jack-knives or trade pemmican for walrus meat. 

Under our Enemy Trading Act of October 6 the President 
may by proclamation extend the categories of persons in 
neutral countries with whom people in the United States may 
not have commercial intercourse without license from the 
War Trade Board. The persons affected by such a proclama- 
tion are natives, subjects, or citizens of a nation with which 
the United States is at war, or of a country which is allied 
with such nations. Consequently, they might include persons 
born in Germany but now citizens and residents of a neutral 
country. Against such persons the United States could not 
take any action; they are beyond its jurisdiction. But persons 
in the United States could not deal with them, without special 
permission. No Presidential proclamation has yet been issued. 

Another part of the Enemy Trading Act makes it unlawful 
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for a person in the United States, without the 

War Trade Board's license, to have transactions 

with persons who are in other countries outside 

hostile nations but who are doing business within hostile 

teriitory. On December 5 the War Trade Board pub- 

lished a list of 1600 persons who are in Latin America 

and who, according to information before the Board, 

are reasonably believed to ‘‘have acted, directly or in- 

directly, for, on account of, in behalf of, or for the benefit 

of enemies or allies of enemies,’’—i. e., persons in hostile 

territory or the territory of countries allied with Germany. 

his list is not complete the Board warns, and does not relieve 

persons in the United States from penalties for trading with 

other concerns if they have reasonable cause to believe these 
concerns come within the meaning of the law. 

The Enemy Trading Act of October 6 is so drawn that no 


further legislation is necessary in view of our declaration on | 


December 7 that Austria, too, has committed acts against us 
that bring about a state of war. The Enemy Trading Act 
automatically applies to any country with which we may 
formally declare war. 


A Tribute to the Sea’s Aristocrat 


HE LINER, she’s a lady, runs the rhyme, and the 
| Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association _ heartily 
agrees. The liners have acted the role of a very noble 
lady, too, in the days of war; they have been the auxiliary 
cruisers, the transports, the 
supply vessels, and the carriers 
of much of the food and muni- 
tions. 

The liners have played a 
part in England’s economic 
life comparable in many ways 
to the service the railroads 
have rendered in the United 
States; for they have carried 
the manufactures,—the fine 
cottons, the woolen dress 
goods, and the articles of 
steel,—to the markets. On 
the way home the liners of 
England have carried frozen 
meats, provisions, tea, and the 
great variety of other articles 
for which tramps are not suit- 
able. 

At the moment when our 
railroads are stating their need 
of credit, the Liverpool Asso- 
ciation foresees its future difficulties in the same direction. 
Two hundred million dollars is the amount of new expenditure 
estimated as necessary to place the British liner fleets n the 
state of efficiency they had when war was declared. Liners 
are costly vessels; in 1913 it cost $150-$175 a gross ton to 
build fast mail and passenger boats in England, and $100-$150 
lor ordinary passenger and cargo liners. A rough guess at the 
present cost is two and a half times the cost in 1913. 

Fears about credit originate among British owners because 
they feel their future has not been assured. They wish to 
know that they will have their vessels back for their own opera- 
tion when war ceases, and they desire to be free to proceed now 
with new construction, contending that they can now utilize 


ment. 


FINANCIAL PERILS, TOO! 


UNITIONS MANUFACTURE has its un- 
PE caccsianice. according to the returns of the 
federal tax for 1916. Of 498 concerns which 
reported manufacture of munitions or parts, only 
269 showed a net profit after they had made allow- 
ance for amortization of special plants and equip- 


The results of the tax for 1916 are below expec- 
tations, and apparently will be around $40,000,000. 
This will mean that the net profits received by the 
concerns subject to the tax were about $320,000,000. 
For 1917 the special munitions tax will decrease from 
12% to 10 per cent of net profits, and it will cease 
altogether after December 31. 
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materials and labor for building the boats which will nt 
meet post-bellum demands as speedily and as economi- “SNES 
cally as the government which has concentrated its 
attention on standardized steamers, of which it hopes to have 
twenty-two in service by December 31. Besides, they do not 
like the prospect of four new national shipyards, now planned 
by the British Admiralty, after the fashion of the national 
munitions factories which the Ministry of Munitions has now 
had in operation for two years. 


HE British liners will undoubtedly ‘‘win through 

When the war began they were 1200 in number and repre- 
sented 7,000,000 gross tons, whereas British tramps aggregated 
13,000,000 gross tons. Of 908 liners entered in the London - 
War Risks Association on August 5, 1914, apparently 33 have 
been lost through ordinary marine risks and 231 through the 
hazards of war, whereas 95 new vessels and 36 purchased 
vessels have been added to the list, leaving a net loss in liners 
of 133 vessels and 303,000 gross tons,—not a bad record in 
three and a quarter years of war. 

Of course, this figure does not include the losses of tramps. 
General statements recently made in the House of Commons 
are that the net reduction in British ocean-going vessels from 
all causes has been 2,500,000 tons since 1914. The losses of 
vessels under all flags, neutral and belligerent, is still another 
matter. In the House of Lords the gross losses to the world’s 
merchant shipping on account of mines and submarines has 
been stated as 2,225,000 tons in 1916 and 5,000,000 in 1917. 

Such statistics serve to emphasize the part our success in 
shipbuilding will have in world 
affairs, even though the re- 
doutable Lord Beresford, who 
is responsible for the last 
statement quoted, indicates 
by his optimism that like the 
rest of us he has become in- 
ured in his daily life to figures 
that, have no less than seven 
places. 

Liners and the mail are 
certain to renew their former 
close connection after the war. 
Our mail subventions made 
the American Trans-Atlantic 
service the equal of any about 
1895. In that sort of a sup- 
port England and Germany 
out-distanced us. Last March 
Congress authorized the Post- 
master General to pay as much 
as $8 a mile on the outward 
voyage to American steamers 
carrying mails to Great Britain, but it stipulated the steamers 
were to be of 35,000 tons gross and of 30 knots speed. Such a 
liner did not exist under any flag. The fastest of the kind the 
Mauretania never did better than 27 knots. Clearly, Con 
gress was setting a new goal for American builders. 


Control, Coming and Going 
ONTROL OF FOREIGN TRADE was made more 
complete on November 28, when the President de- 
clared that imports of many materials useful for war 


manufactures could be made only under license from the War 
Trade Board. 


At the same time, the War Trade Board indicated that 
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vith the imports controlled and 


dispos- 

tion of the imports consequently under 

loser supervision belligerent countries might 

e expected to permit larger supplies of such 

rticles as wool, tin, rubber, and the like 
come to us. 

Regarding some ol her situations the Wat 
l'rade Board has said nothing. For example, 
\ustralia for upwards of a year has refused to 
dmit our soap. When a question was raised 
tbout the matter in the Australian parliament 
he government took the position that the 

nited States, which has not used great 
imounts of glycerine for its explosives, was 
charging England for it about $1300 a ton. 
vhereas other allies had a fixed price of $420. 
!n other words, Australia is apparently making 
eprisals against the United States on behalf 
of England, and at the same time advancing 
ts own manufacture of soap and admitting 
soap from other countries. As tor our makers 
§ glycerine, some of them have talked of 
stopping manufacture because, in view of their 
inability to get export permits from the War 
lrade Board, they cannot dispose of important 
by-products, including stearic acid. All of 
this illustrates the complexity of situations 
which develop when pretty much the whole 
vorld goes to war. 


Cornering the Wily Statistic 
HE BUSINESS VOLUME of the country 


continues a subject for speculative calcula- 
tion. The speculative element appears in the 
uncertainty of what constitutes the volume of 
business. On this point no two persons appear 
to agree. 

If bank clearings were an accurate indica- 
tion,—and economists for once are unanimous 
and say they are not,—the country’s business 
in 1917 would exceed 300 billion dollars. Even 
if one takes the point of view of the economists, 
he can still marvel at the number of checks 
which were necessary to pile up such a total. 

Attacking the question from another point 
of view, any one who desires to exercise his 
pencil can begin with the net earnings of all 
corporations in 1916, as reported this month 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This 
figure is $8,693,000,000, and was 67 per cent 
larger than the corresponding figure for 1915. 
If this rate of increase has continued, the net 
earnings of corporations this year have been 
$14,527.000,000. An average percentage of 
net earnings to gross earnings for 204,000 cor- 
porations,—the number which showed profits 
in 1916,—is almost impossible of computation; 
for these corporations are engaged in every 
conceivable sort of enterprise. Besides, 
140,000 other corporations, which did not 
show net earnings to which the federal income 
tax could attach, undoubtedly did a tidy 
amount of business among them. One guess 
at the ratio of net earnings to gross earnings 
inay consequently be almost as wild and as 
open to criticism as another; if 5 per cent 
happened to be approximately correct, the 
gross earnings of American corporations this 
year would be around 300 billion dollars. But 
this is the same as the aggregate of the bank 
clearings, and once more demonstrates that 
there is something wrong in the premises; 
according to the estimates of the Treasury 
Department the fair value of the capital stock 
of all corporations was only $21,000,000,000 
in 1916. Incidentally, no account has been 
taken above of the business done by individuals 
and partnerships. : 

Feeling rather dismayed, a man with a 
pencil and abundant scratch paper may try 
a third mode of attack. He may conclude 
that there is a rough relation between the 
amount of coal consumed and the value of 
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manufactured products that are turned out. 
He starts with the figures for 1914,—519,000,- 
000 tons of coal produced in the United States 
and $24,246,000,000 in manufactured prod- 
ucts. In 1917 the tonnage of anthracite and 
bituminous will approximate 650,000,000. 
At this point the statistical strategist might 
gaily conclude that the value of articles at the 
factory door in 1917 was $30 000,000,000, 
but he would forthwith recall that he has a 
computation on the basis of the prices of 1914, 
and that he has another impossible task in 
finding an average for an increase in prices of 
which he has personal and painful fragmentary 
knowledge. Rather hopelessly he may yield 
to an impulse to make a sweeping generaliza- 
tion and avow that anyhow the value of manu- 
facturers in 1917 might be around 40 billion 
dollars. He would then add in the part of the 
agricultural and mineral products that do not 
go through such manufacturing processes as 
to get into the first figure, calculate the value 
of such services as banking and transporta- 
tion, and recall the business transactions on 
the part of jobbers, wholesalers and retailers 
to which a barrel of flour, a package of pins, 
or a piece of hardware may give rise. Finally, 
he will look up statistics for imports and ex- 
ports. As he lapses off into unconsciousness, 
he may have reached a total in the vicinity 
of 200 billion dollars, ‘‘ more or less.” 

The last figure is no more dependable than 
the first. There are at least ten reasons why 
each is wrong. At the same time, there is no 
certain way by which a more accurate figure 
may be reached for such a complex aggregate 
as the total volume of business done among a 
population which is well over one hundred 
million, and which in all its history was never 
so active as to-day. 


What Our Industries Are Earning 


AR VALUE of shares of stock has had some 

attention from the Treasury Department 
during the last year, in connection with the 
federal tax on capital stock taken at its fair 
value. The Department has now published 
its conclusions regarding the net earnings 
corporations engaged in different kinds of 
business must make in order to have their 
stock worth its par value. The Department's 
conclusions are that the following rates are 
necessary for this purpose: 


Banking: 

States west of Missippi River... . 8% 

States east of Missippi River... 6% 
PMORIININD Sos «55s 6 as patel Eee 10% 
scce-igay, COREE EET Coe epee: 10% 
LOE en ape We 10% 
Oil-producing CNPORNS. «656... . 5s. 15% 
Oil-refining companies............... 10% 
Contracting and construction com- 

 otggieh TE ee eae 15% 
Pu DS. . 6. oso xe ce Dees . 8% 
RRs x0. sc \ crib eaeee 8% 
Light and power companies.......... 8% 
EAUEWEC PRNWOYS. . -:. fceoner seas ss 8% 


Social Justice For Fish 


FIsh, according to their kind, said Izaak 

Walton, are subtle, large and stately, 
generous, pleasant and jolly, or tyrannical, 
pretty much after the variations in other 
creatures. Perhaps recalling Walton’s phrases 
of two-hundred fifty years ago, the chief of 
the Bureau of Fisheries has recently announced 
that there are accepted families of fish that for 
generations have been admitted into the best 
homes whereas other families of intrinsic 
excellence have been outside the social pale. 

-Apparently, most of the kinds, regardless 
of social status, are now visiting our stores in 
such quantities as to attest the continued 
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fertility of sea and lake. ‘The greatest fishing 
the present generation has known, is the news 
from Lake Erie, which is providing whitefish 
and herring. Enormous schools of fish are 
reported feeding along the New Jersey coast. 
On the Florida coast a crew of fishermen took 
80,000 pounds of mullet in one day, and when 
they rested for their exertions had one hundred 
dollars apiece for their share in the gains 
krom California come stories of sardines taken 
in such quantities that they have to go for 
fertilizer. The run of salmon this year in 
Northern Alaska is said to have broken the 
records of the Pacific coast. 


Bur social distinctions seem to persist 

Cape Cod reports that never in the world’s 
history have prices for its aristocratic varieties 
ruled so high. Thirteen dollars a barrel is the 
price Provincetown fishermen have received 
for herring. At the same time wholesale 
dealers in New York City have been experienc- 
ing real difficulty in selling the quantities 
of low-priced fish they receive, and lament the 
buyers’ apparent point of view that only a 
high price wil. buy good fish; on one day the, 
had twenty-two varieties for sale at less than 
ten cents a pound, and had trouble in disposing 
of them. 

The fact may be that our process of adjust- 
ment to a diet with a considerable element o! 
fish is not complete. It may be hastened by 
the activities of officials. Wisconsin is estab- 
lishing fish markets in towns where they were 
formerly unknown. State officials have plans 
for a fish market in Detroit. 

This is only an example of what is going 
forward. Federal officials after dubbing a 
neglected fish ‘black cod’’ have changed the 
name to ‘“‘kippered sablefish,’’ and sent to the 
East some samples over which epicures are ex- 
pressing delight. Other officials are along the 
southern Atlantic coast, showing what can be 
done in smoking the fish found in those waters. 

In fine, we are working into the position of 
letting the fish do the part for which they seem 
to be very willing toward winning the war. 


A Blacklist of Business Practices 


UNFAIR practices in business take so wide 
a range that their definition is almost as 
impossible as any concise description of all the 
varieties of fraud. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has, however, made a temporary 
classification of the alleged unfair practices 
which are called to its attention. At present 
this classification runs about as follows: 
Intimidation, threats, boycotts, molesta- 
tions, or obstructions. 
Refusal to accept advertising. 
Price cutting by way of 
Free goods. 
Local. 
General. 
Fighting brands. 
Disparagement of goods. 
Disparagement of business 
False and misleading advertising. 
Misbranding. 
Simulation of slogans. 
Use of leaders. 
Use of coupons. 
Cutting off competitor’s supplies and credit 
Bribery and enticement of employees. 
Use of bogus independents. 
Enhancing prices of raw materials. 
Institution of malicious and vexatious suits. 
Inducing breach of contract. 
Passing off of goods. 
Use of same or similar trade name. 
Conspiracy to injure competitors. 
Espionage. 
Exclusive dealing contracts. 
Defamation of name and goods. 
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LL CHEMICALS 
MADERO BROS 


INCORPORATED 


New YorK 





—— 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


115 BROADWAY 
TEL. RECTOR 7860-4 


CHEMICAL OFFICES, EXPORT: 
DEPARTMENT & WAREHOUSE 
98 & 100 JOHN STREET 
TEL. JOHN 4131-6 


FACTORIES & LABORATORIES 


LonG ISLAND CITY 
BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 
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Who’s Who—and Where, in Washington 


ERE isa list of government buyers that will be of the greatest value to you if vou have war business or cor- 
respondence with Washington. Expansion and reorganization have so changed personnel and addresses that 
it is now extremely difficult to find out just who is in charge of a given work and where he can be found at the 


Capital. 
men in charge of their purchases. 


EMERGENCY FLEET CORPO- 
RATION 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD, 1319 F Street 


Boilers and Machinery other than electri- 
cal—Mr. A. L. Bell. 

Electrical Apparatus 
W. R. McCann. 

Anchor Chain, Wire Rope, 
Nautical Instruments, Miscellaneous 
ment and Supplies—Mr. J. P. Bourke. 

Raw and semi-finished material on which 
Government expects to have prices fixed—Mr. 
G. R. Jasper. 

Lumber—Southern Pine and Oregon Fir— 
Mr. F. K. Fawcett. 

Lumber—Hardwoods—Mr. F. K. Paxton. 

Inspection for material purchased by Pur- 
chasing Department only—Mr. E. A. Rebbeke. 

Contracts and Specifications—Mr. T. D. 
Adams 

Chief Clerk—Mr. J. Birnie. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
ENGINEER CORPS 
Major Rose in Charge of Purchase, 
1419 F Street 

Railway Equipment and Supplies—S. M. 
Felton, 734 15th Street. 

Electrical Equipment S. D. Miller, 
1419 F Street. 

Mechanical and Miscellaneous—Capt. O. M. 
Zimmerman, Winter Building, U Street. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
CARRIAGE DIVISION 


Lt. Col. J. H. Rice, Room No. 139, 
State War and Navy Building 

Field Artillery Section—Lt. Col. L. T. Hill- 
man. Field Artillery Material, except guns 
and ammunition. 18th and E Streets, N. W. 

Seacoast Artillery Section—Major J. B. 
Dillard. Seacoast material and Ry. Mts. and 
Equipment, except guns and ammunition. 
18th and E Streets, N. W. 

Machine Gun Section—Major E. McFar- 


and Machinery—Mr. 


Hemp Rope, 
Equip- 


Capt. 


land. Machine Guns and Automatic Guns 
and Equipment, except ammunition. 1703 
New York Avenue. 

Motor Equipment Section—Major L. B. 
Moody. All Motor Equipment for Field 


Artillery Tractors, Ammunition Trucks, Tanks, 
Etc. 1703 New York Avenue. 

Anti-Aircraft Section—Major J. B. Rose. 
All Anti-Aircraft Mounts and Equipment, 
except motor equipment, guns and ammuni- 
tion. 18th and E Streets, N. W. 


EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

Major J. R. Simpson, Hooe Building, 

No. 1330 F Street, N. W. 

Cotton and Duck Webbing. 

Cloth equipment made of cotton duck and 
webbing, such as haversacks, pack carriers, 
cartridge belts, intrenching tool carriers, 
paulins, grain bags, feed bags, etc. 

Equipment made of leather, such as saddles, 


bridles, halters, bayonet scabbards, rifle 
scabbards, pistol holsters, belts, etc. 
Mess equipment, such as canteens, meat 


cans, bacon cans, knives, forks, and spoons. 

Hardware, such as intrenching tools, picks, 
shovels, wire cutters, stencil outfits, mark- 
ing outfits, etc. Also small hardware parts 
to be used in connection with cloth and 
leather equipment—such parts consist of 
snaps, hooks, buckles, eyelets, grommets, etc. 

Cleaning and preserving materials, such as 
sperm oil, neatsfoot oil, soaps, sponges, 
ammonia, amonium, carbonate, etc. 

Steel helmets, including helmet linings and 
eye guards. 

Fencing equipment, 
plastrons, gloves, masks, 
masks, and wooden sabers. 

Periscopes, trench knives. 

Woolen horse blankets, horse covers. 

[ree of precision, such as musketry 
rules. 


including 
wooden 


fencing 
fencing 


GUN DIVISION 
Colonel Jay E. Hoffer, “B” Street and 
Virginia Avenue, N. W. 
ARTILLERY AMMUNITION SECTION 
Lt. Col. E. P. O’Hearn—Artillery ammuni- 
tion of all description from 3 in. to 16 in. in 


caliber, armor piercing projectiles, common 
steel shell, shrapnel, all types of fuses, 
primers, fuse setters, all accessories therefor, 
including paints, containers, packing boxes, 
etc. 


CANNON SECTION 


Major C. C. Jamison—Cannon of all char- 
acter from 3 in. to 16 in. (but this section 
DOES NOT handle small arms, machine 
guns, carriages or mounts for cannon), forg- 
ings for cannon, breech mechanisms, firing 
mechanisms. 


EXPLOSIVES SECTION 


Major J. H. Burns—Smokeless powder for 
small arms and cannon, black powder, high 
explosives of all kinds, raw material usea 
in the manufacture of powder and explosives. 


TRENCH WARFARE SECTION 


Capt. E. J. W. Ragsdale—Hand grenades, 
chemicals used for illuminating, incendiary 
and asphyxiating purposes, rifle grenades, 
aerial bombs, trench mortars. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Major Douglas I. McKay—Materials used 
in manufacture of ordnance material used by 
this division: Steel, copper, spelter, lead, 
antimony, etc. 


DIVISION “T” 


Col. J. W. Joyes, Room 209 National Sav- 
ings and Trust Building, No. 719 15th Street. 
Supplies used in the manufacture of ammonia 
and acids, in purifying and compressing gases. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


Col. John T. Thompson, No. 1801 I Street, 
iY. W. Small arms rifles, automatic pistols, 
revolvers, sabers, scabbards, bolos, 
shot guns, small arms ammunition, 
target material, marksmen’s insignia. 

The above mentioned articles are being pur- 
chased by the Small Arms Division only in 
their completed state. The components enter- 
ing into the manufacture of these several 
articles are being procured for the several 
contractors furnishing supplies to this Depart- 
ment by the purchasing contractor of small 
arms ammunition manufacturers, No. 50, East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

A list of the components 
that Bureau follows: 
Steel (not allotted by 


bayonets, 
targets, 


purchased by 


Cotton Waste 


Government) Chlorate of Potash 
Brass Rod Cleaners Lead Sulphocyanide 
Rivet Wire Antimony Sulphide 
Screw Bracket Butt Tri-nitrotolunen 
_ Plate _ Manganese Copper 
Ruit Pla‘’rs Clip Board 


Cleaners Bristles 
Cord 


Packing Cases 
Deadening Felt 


Black Walnut Stocks Crucibles 
Thong Case and Caps Bandoleers 
Thong Cord and Clips 
Bristle Brush Coke 
Emery and Emery Newsboard 
Wheels Solder 
Carborundum Wheels Charcoal 
Bortz Screw Hooks and 
Sling Straps Thumb Nuts 
Scabbards Varnish Coating 
Drills ’ Iron Screws No. 13, 
Screw Drivers 2 in. 
Oil Wire Nails, 8 Penny 
Lard Shellac 
Mineral Soda Ash 
(Not allotted by Rosanaline 
Government) Alcohol, denatured 


Sulphuric Acid Terne Plate 
PURCHASES FOR SIGNAL CORPS 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
Old Southern Ry. Bldg., 119 D Street, N. E. 
Motors and Parts—Lt. H. H. Emmons. 

Planes—H. L. Shepler 

Ordnance and Instruments for 
Corps—L. S. Horner. 

Woods, Etc.—Major C. R. Sligh. 

General Equipment—Captain H. D. Moore. 


Signal 


Tue Nation’s Business is glad to give its readers this new directory of the departments and the 


OFFICE OF QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL 


No purchases are made by officers on du 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, 
but authority for making purchases is given 
by the various divisions to the depot quarter- 
masters, constructing quartermasters, depart- 
ment and other quartermasters at various 
military posts and stations to purchase mate- 
rials and hire labor or enter into contracts 
for supplies as follows: 


SUPPLIES DIVISION 
STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING 


Officer in charge, Brigadier General A. L. 
Smith, Q. M. Corps. 
‘ Assistants: 

Fuel, forage, specifications for 

etc.—Lt. Col. William E. Horton. 

Miscéllaneous supplies, such as typewriters, 

adding .machines, printing outfits, stationery, 

office furniture, field ranges and field ovens— 
Lt. Col. George H. Penrose. 


TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


Officer in charge, Col. C. B. Drake, 
Q. M. Corps 


Colonel Drake is in charge of Motor 
Transportation—Automobiles, motor trucks, 
motorcycles, bicycles, tractors, trailers, tires, 
oils and greases for same; also in charge of 
water transportation—supplies except sub- 
sistence, in connection with the transport and 
harbor boat service. 

Assistants: Major J. S. Fair in charge of 
Remount Service—wagons and parts, horse 
drawn ambulances, carts, saddles, harness, 
harness parts, stable equipment, and the like. 

Captain H. . Hegeman, in charge of 
Transport Repair Shops—Mauhinery and 
equipment for repair shops being organized 
for service abroad. 

Major C. M. Curran, in charge of Rail 
Transportation—all kinds of railroad equip- 
ment, repairs, etc., after installation. 

Major J. W. Furlow, in charge of engin- 
eering features of Motor Transportation—in 
connection with testing of motor trucks with 
the view of standardization. 


uniforms, 


CANTONMENT DIVISION 

15th and M Streets 

Officer in charge, Brig. Gen. I. 

. M. Corps 

Assistant: Captain R. C. Marshall, Jr. 

This division has charge of constructing the 

National Guard camps and National Army 

cantonments, and of the purchase and in- 

stalling of material required to complete such 

camps and cantonments. A chart showing 
the division of that office is enclosed. 


W. Littell, 


CONSTRUCTION & REPAIR DIVISION 


15th and M Streets 

in charge, Major C. O. Zollers, 
M. Corps 

Supplies in charge of this division are as 
follows: 

Barracks, quarters, storehouses, etc. 

Plumbing, heating and lighting 
buildings. 

Fences. 

Post Bakery Ovens. 

Gymnasiums, bowling alleys, etc. 

Shooting galleries and ranges. 


Officer 


in new 


Rentals, including recruiting statiens and 
lodgings. 

Permanent picket lines. 

Flagstaffs. 


Heavy furniture for officers’ quarters. 

Wall lockers. 

Track and Wagon Scales. 

Refrigerators. 

Drafting and Surveying Instruments. 

Power Plants, including lighting, heating, 
refrigerating and pumping. 

Laundries, crematories, etc. 

Electric lighting systems. 

Purchase of light. 

Incandescent lamps. 

Field laundries. 

Installation of elevators. 

Saw mills and saw mill equipment. 

Steam cooking appliances. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Hon.Congressman and the Railroads 


(Continued from page 24) 
be successful. It retains some 60,000 or 70,090 
troops on that line. The Russians have been 
handicapped by lack of transportation, in getting 
foodstuffs and ammunition. If we are interested 
in the prosecution of this war that is one way to 
help it along, and it is just as material to our 
success as it is to send troops over to Europe. 

Mr. SMITH. Instead of being a 
narrow view, I was endeavoring to develop a 
broader view. My suggestion was that if we are 
engaged in reconstructing the railroads of Russia 
our own railroads might also come in for some 
consideration which would insure the public 
necessary transportation. 

Mr. Netson. With the 15 per cent increase 
they can rehabilitate the roads in this country. 

Mr. SmiTH. It was to broaden rather than to 
narrow activities that I presented this article. 
| have before shown the objection to the 15 per 
cent increase. 

One may travel, pleasuring, from New Orleans 
to New York by inland water routes; and from 
New York to Plattsburgh, with only a few hours 
of rail, and no exertion but to admire the scenery, 
startling in its beauty. That commercial craft 
may push their noses into these waters so little 
used and relieve the over-burdened railways is a 
dream which has been realized so far as the 
appropriation for an investigation goes. Not 
very far. But the Secretary of Commerce 
described it to the Appropriations Committee 
as a “matter of somewhat serious and urgent 
importance.”” Mr. Small, of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, testified that river commerce 
could never be developed as it should be until 
every city contiguous to them or town of any 
size whatever has an adequate terminal, equipped 
in proportion to the amount of business to be 
handled, until they have the right type of car- 
riers, and until there is established a system 
of prorating with the railroads so that a through 
bill of lading may be given for traffic to be handled 
partly by water and partly by rail. There must 
be a degree of encouragement and of super- 
vision, and it occurred to methat this investiga- 
tion, which would give us an immediate report, 
give us the information by the assembling of the 
regular session of Congress in December 

Mr. SHERLEY of Kentucky, (interposing) They 
could not make a report by that time. 

Mr. SMALL of North Carolina. They could 
submit a preliminary report that would be very 
valuable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It would be a report of no 
value Take the Ohio River; do you mean to 
say that any set of men newly gotten together 
under the form of this appropriation could un- 
dertake to tell you the kind of terminals that 
should be at Louisville, Ky.? I happen to 
know something concretely about that situation. 

Mr. SMALL. What kind of water terminals 
have they there? 


Mr. SHERLEY. The same kind they have all 
along the Ohio River. They are simply without 
any real facilities. The problem there is a 
problem which it would not be possible for a 
board to pass intelligently on between now and 
Ist of December. . . . 

Mr. Sisson of Mississippi. Are there not two 
things which are responsible for that situation, 
first, the capacity to handleat the bank of the 
tiver, and, second, quickness of transportation? 
That is, at the interior points the people have 
been compelled to payexcessive freight rates to 
the railroads and at competing points fre- 
quently they carry the freight at such a very 





| ow rate that it is doubtful whether the railroads 


make any money and the steamboatpeople are 
compelled to quit the river? Has not that been 
true on the larger transportation rivers like the 


ississippi and the Ohio, where they have par- 
‘alleled the river with the railroad? ‘ % 
Mr. SMALL. I can make this statement in 
teply to the question of Mr. Sisson. In former 
youre, more than at present, the railroads did 
requently reduce rail rates competitive with the 
tivers, and, as a rule, they recouped by charging 
higher rates to the interior; but after all it comes 
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down to the question of the facilities offered the 
public for the transportation of freight, and if 
shippers have patronized the railroads rather 
than the rivers, it was for the two-fold reason 
that low rates were provided and that the rivers 
did not have carriers properly equipped to carry 
the freight. 

Mr. Sisson. The question of loading and 
unloading is a difficult one; that is, unless you 
have facilities for getting the stuff in and out of 
the boat? 

Mr. Smart. Absolutely. At some of the 
old landings along the Mississippi River it costs 
more to take the freight out of the boat and to 
get it to the warehouse of the consignee in the 
city than it does to carry it on the boat 100, or 
260 or 300 miles. No commerce can be built up 
under those conditions. That condition can 
only be avoided by the construction of these 
terminals. There must be some supervision 
and encouragement, some governmental activity 
which can prod these localities with a view to 
providing the water carriers with these necessary 
essentials. 

I just wanted to give you the benefit of my 
judgment. I think it is a valuable inquiry. 


S a last word before the extra session of 
Congress adjourned, Mr. Moore, of 
Pennsylvania, spoke thus: 


We have no grievance against transportation 
companies as such. On the contrary, if our 
theory is correct, the improvement of our inland 
waterways must serve to feed the railroads and 
press new business upon them—that is our 
belief and that is what we advocate. But we 
realize now, as we have contended since this 
great waterways movement was inaugurated, 
that to depend solely upon one method of trans- 
portation in the United States, and especiaily 
along the Atlantic coast, is an injustice to the 
producers and consumers of the land and a set- 
back to our national progress. 

And as food for thought along this same line, 
may we not invite the careful attention of our 
Senators and Representatives, of our railroad 
officials and of all others concerned, to these 
queries? 

First. Do you think the cost of living in the 
United States would be so high and the rail and 
ocean freight charges so great if our ins‘de water- 
ways had been encouraged to do their full share 
of the transportation work in this war? 

Second. When the United States is willing to 
bond itself for $7,000,000,000 to lend to our 
foreign allies to spend for war purposes, including 
railroad construction, do you not think we should 
be fair enough to our own people to appropriate 
the few paltry millions necessary to put our own 
coastal waterways in order for commerce and for 
defense? 

Third. And, Mr. Railroad Man, do you not 
think when the United States Government lends 
men and money to France and Russia to build 
locomotives and cars and to build and rebuild 
railroads which coordinate with waterways and 
canals to facilitate transportation and develop 
the country, that the time has come for a similar 
coordination and development in the United 
States? 


N the 22d of February next Congress will, 
afterits usual custom, meet to hear the read- 
ing of Washington's Farewell Address, and this 
is one of the things they will hear: ‘that, in 
fine, the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete by so careful a preservation and so 
prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire 
to them the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and the adoption of 
every nation which is not a stranger to it.”’ 
Thus it will be seen that the recommendation 
of a democratic government to other peoples 
is no new policy peculiar to our present 
Executive. If the recommendation at this 
juncture is backed by the armed forces of the 
Nation, there is the psychology of those who 
oppose it to consider. 
There is also this to consider. If under free 
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Webster tells us THRIFT 
is economical manage- 
ment in regard to prop- 
erty—frugality, gain, 
prosperity. 


Today, its mission is 
greater than ever before 
—it must reach into the 
heart of the home. 


By trading where mer- 
chandise of quality is 
sold at lowest prices, and 
obtaining the valuable 
JA Green Stamps as 
their earned reward for 
paying cash, millions of 
housewives practice thrift 
in a most sensible way. 
These tokens enable one 
to save as they spend, no 
sacrifice is necess*ry to 
enjoy the benefits they 
render. 


In showing the sign: 
‘We Give J*AC Stamps’’ 
thousands of merchants 
are aiding their custom- 
ers to more easily co-op- 
erate with the law of the 
land. 


These stamps help to 
build better business for 
the merchant, and en- 
courage easy economy in 
the home. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York City 
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HEN you turn your building problem over 
to the F. D.C. Service, you can be sure that 
your new plant will be in actual operation in 90 


days from the day you authorize us to go ahead. 


F-D-C: SERVICE 


FACTORIES - FOUNDRIES - MACHINE SHOPS - WAREHOUSES 


F. D. C. Service relieves you of all the construc- 
tion details from beginning to end—and leaves 


you free to concentrate upon the vital business 
developed by the war. Executives who are up 
against present day construction problems will 
find it profitable to read ‘‘A Better Way to Build Your 
New Plant’ ’—a clear, concise book on industrial build- 
ing methods If you are interested in getting you 

new plant pushed through in 90 days, at a surpris- 

ing saving in cost, drop a line for this book today 


TUE 


NATION'S 





Vew Plant of Interstate Iron and Steel 
Co., Marion, Ohio 





“Not Only a Good Build- 
ing But Your Service Se- 
cured Very Low Prices 
On All Materials and 
Labor.”’ 


Interstaie Iron and Steel Co. 


This expression from Mr. George 
F. Davie, Vice President of the In- 
terstate Iron and Steel Co., sums up 
the experience of F. D. C. clients in 
every line of industry. Never inthe 
history of modern construction work 
has there been the opportunity for 
cash saving through prompt and 
efficient buying which exists at the 
present time. 











FRANK D. CHASE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


CHICAGO: ProrPLets GAS BUILDING 





institutions the business of our country, from 
the standpoint of service to the community, 
does not develop an efficiency superior to the 
State-controlled enterprises of Germany, to 
that degree it discredits our democracy and 
itself. The common carriers have their 
chance. 


Wood Versus Coal 


“T°HE United States Fuel Administration in 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture has inaugurated an intensive campaign 
for the substitution of wood for coal. The 
action is taken as a means of conserving the 
coal supply and experts from the Fuel Ad- 
ministration estimate that the utilization of 
the nation’s vast available wood supply would 
go far toward meeting the shortages of fifty 
million tons in the nation’s coal supply. 

In this connection it is announced that the 
Department of Agriculture will provide the 
services of expert foresters who will supervise 
cutting of wood so that no damage may be 
done to growing timber and that the largest 
use may be obtained of the supply of wood. 

One cord of hard wood is equal to a ton of 
coal, according to the experts of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. One ton of coal is released for 
use in war work for every cord of wood sub- 
stituted. The Department of Agriculture and 
the Fuel Administration have statistics show- 
ing that there is a vast quantity of dead wood 
in many sections of the country and that the 
supply of wood in many communities is 
sufficient for domestic purposes in those parts. 
This wood in many instances is destroyed as 
waste and its conservation would not only 
serve the patriotic purpose of conserving coal 
needed to win the war but will also prove a 
measure of economy to the users. 


WHITEHALL BUILDING} NEW YORK 


Activities are already under way in the South 
looking toward an extensive campaign for the 
substitution of wood. Following ‘the action 
of Gov. Brough of Arkansas in calling atten- 
tion of the people to the practice of promiscu- 
eus burning of wood in clearing new ground 
and urging its use as firewood the Federal Fuel 
Administration of North Carolina has entered 
upon the work of establishing municipal wood 
yards. The use of convict camps is being 
urged in some localities as means of collecting 
wood, where the labor of convicts could be 
utilized without interference with free labor. 


Those Who Come Back 
(Concluded from page 21) 


bedside of the patient, and this decision 
involves, among other, these factors: 

The history of the patient, with particular 
reference to his vocation, occupation and train- 
ing for occupation of vocation prior to enlist- 
ment as well as after enlistment; the nature 
of his disability, determined, for example, in 
the case of men whose limb or limbs have been 
amputated, by Amar’s or similar tests: these 
tests show the amount of power in the stump, 
determine the condition of the senses, the 
condition of the heart, lungs and nerve centers, 
and indicate, in general, what resources of 
strength there remain, either developed or un- 
developed. At the same time that these tests 
are being made, the vocational expert is 
mentally placing the patient in an occupation 
most suited to his handicap. Often it is 
possible for a final decision on this point to 
be made prior to the fitting of an artificia! limb. 

For instance, a farm laborer whose arm or 
arms are gone, and whose system has been 
damaged to such an extent that heavy manual 
work is out of the question, might be found 
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adaptable by proper reeducation te some kind 
of factory employment or to an entirel) 
different class of outdoor job. The new oc 
cupation is usually akin to the old, the 
workers’ occupational knowledge being eco- 
nomized to conserve to the utmost. 


TO matter what the decision may be in a 
particular case experience hasshown that 
early in physical convalescence one skilled in 
the relatively new science of occupational 
therapy must be called on to assist. The 
function of occupational therapy in the re- 
education of the disabled soldier is to serve as 
a link between medical treatment and voca- 
tional education. Neither medical treatment 
nor vocational education alone meets this 
situation. All the foreign experience is that 
during convalescence in the hospital the mind 
of the patient must be prepared by definite 
occupation so as to fit him even to continue 
training for his necessarily newly ordered life 
In France, to use one of the best illustrations 
of what has actually been done, only 5% ol 
those whose training began in the hospitals 
failed to continue training after discharge. 
whereas of those who deferred training, 80% 
took none at all, and, presumably, in large 
measure at least, returned to civil life doubly 
handicapped for the struggle for existence— 
handicapped by their disability as well as by 
their failure to obtain vocational reeducation 

Beyond the actual medical treatment, the 
reeducation of war invalids falls into two 
divisions, that which is acquired under the 
guidance of the occupational theraputist, and 
that which is acquired in the special voca- 
tional schools. The disabled man does not go 
to the vocational school till he has been 
through the curative workshop, in the hospi- 
tal where occupational therapy is practiced. 

“Close collaboration between doctor and 
technical adviser is indispensable for complete 
reeducation,’’ says one who has first-hand 
knowledge of this kind of work, “and it is also 
indispensable for guiding the injured man and 
starting him on sound lines from the outset 
of reeducation. Reeducation must follow 
immediately after medical treatment and even 
overlap it.’’ By the utilization in this way 
of otherwise idle hospital hours in short work 
periods, the patient is gently graduated, so to 
speak, into a condition such: that the ever- 
present danger of becoming an incurable loafes 
and a worthless member of society is indef- 
nitely postponed. 

Once the patient's new vocation is deter- 
mined on, or when several occupations are 
suggested for observation or practice in the 
curative workshop, it is the duty of the oc- 
cupational theraputist to make the training 
lead directly to the future occupation, or else 
to make it pre-vocational or introductory to 
the training which the patient will later re- 
ceive in a school. 


NOUGH has been said to suggest the nu- 
mer ous problems which this single problem 
vocational rehabilitation entails. The ad- 
ministrative and financial problems belong in 
one group, and with them belong such ques- 
tions as the relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment—which, it is assumed, will bear the 
major weight of the burden—to State agencies 
to municipal agencies, to semi-public institu- 
tions, to private institutions, to social agencies. 
to individual and organized employers, to 
organized employees, schools, hospitals, etc. 
Another big group of questions relates to the 
purely technical aspects of the situation, and 
this group of questions is closely interrelated 
with the questions concerning administration 
and control. For example, how long mus! 
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What lies back of the 
brilliance of a MAZDA 
lamp? All the facilities 
of the world’s greatest 
lamp-makers support- 
ing the standards set by 
MAZDA Service. :: :: 


MAZDA 


“‘Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide eervice to certain 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select sci- 
entific and practical information concerning progress and de- 
velopments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing 
and to distribute this information to the companies entitled 
to receive this Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can appear only 
on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is 
thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company, 


6) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Make that farm of yours 
pay more. Equip it with 
better implements backed 
by a better knowledge of 
how to use them. Write 
for our big book, mention- 
ing “The Nation’s Business” 


Deere & Company, Moline, Illinois 























Announcement 





The Name of 
Broadway 
Trust Company 


was changed to 


Irving 
Trust Company 


November 30, 1917 























The B’L 
Collection Bank 
of Chicago 





This bank is particularly well equipped to 
serve manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and dealers located in States West of Penn- 
sylvania to the Pacific Coast. We offer the 
facilities of a Chicago checking account wjth 
er without a ljne of credit. Our collection 
Departmentis a special feature of this service. 
We make a specialty of handling Bill of Lad- 


ing collection items. Correspondence invited. 


Union Trust Company 
CHICAGO 


One of Chicago's old conservative banks doing 
stricly a commercial business. Established 1869 
























the patient remain under military discipline? 
Who is responsible for securing employment 
for him, and who is responsible for such follow- 
up work as is necessary to insure that he will 
not be exploited by his employer, or prove a 
liability to his employer? In this connection 
it is interesting to know that the Canadian 
Government has stood squarely behind its 
disabled men and has thwarted attempts of 
unscrupulous interests to pay less wages for 
a full day's work on the ground that the 
employee has, let us say, only one leg and is 
100°, efficient. What will be the attitude of 
the trades unions toward the injection of 
perhaps large numbers of trained men into 
existing employments? What will happen to 
the man if his wound reopens or his hurt be- 
comes apparently incurable? How can the 
workmen's compensation laws be adjusted so 
as to take care of workers of a class which 
to-day has practically no legal protection 
against injuries incident to employment? 
How can the labor market be saved from un- 
wise flooding? What Government positions, 
either civil or military, are open to the handi- 
capped thus reeducated? 


Another Industrial Adjustment 


O some extent, in some cases to the fullest 

possible extent, these questions have been 
answered by the experience of Europe. There 
is good authority for the statement that only 
ten per cent of the German war cripples for a 
certain period have not been successfully re- 
absorbed intoindustry. But this, fortunately, 
is not Germany, and there are peculiar local 
conditions which will doubtless overturn some 
items in any foreign programme that might 
be adopted here. The plain fact of the matter 
is that in the midst of an industrial adjustment 
we are on the eve of another industrial dis- 
location brought about by the necessity for 
conserving the wrecks of war and, after re 
training them, replacing them to the best 
advantage to themselves and the Nation in 
productive employment.- Much study and 
investigation, much trial and experiment will 
be essential before the right or the best way 
is found. Millions of dollars not only next 
year but for the years to come will be saved 
by a wise solution, a solution planned with the 
cooperation of labor, business, Government 
and the professions, and executed by the ap- 
pointed authorities with full appreciation of 
their responsibility and privilege. 


Who’s Who—and Where 
(Concluded from page 34) 


Moving picture machines and equipment, 
including folding organs, chairs and tables. 
Assembly tents and chaplains’ equipment. 
Wharves, sea walls and retaining walls. 

Dredging. 

Purchase of water. 

Roads and walks. 

Water-distributing systems. 

Crematories, incinerators and odorless ex- 
cavators. 

Sewerage systems and purification plants. 

Railroad rolling stock and equipment— 
first installation. 

Drainage. 

Care and improvement of grounds. 

Railway on reservations. 

Time and fire-alarm systems. 

Water systems. 

Fire apparatus. 


CEMETERIAL. BRANCH 


Officer in charge, Captain H. R. Lemly. 


Supplies in charge of this division are as 
follows: Coffins, metallic caskets, headstones. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 
New Interior Bldg., 18th and F Streets, N. W. 


Matter of Policy—Rear Admiral Ralph 
Earle, Chief of Bureau. 
Requisition for Material for all Yards and 
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Stations—Commander T. A. Kearney, Asst., 

Chief. 

Office Supplies—E. S. Bradt, Chief Clerk. 

Guns and Breech Mechanisms—Lt. N. W. 
Pickering. 

Turret Mounts, Recoil Springs—Lt. L. S. 
Bye. 

Tansiler and Fuses—Lt. G. L. Caskey. 
Torpedoes—Commander T. V. Ogan. 
Armor and Projectiles—Lt. Com. R. S. 

Holmes. 

Supplies (Ships)—Lt. Com. W. T. Lightle. 

Inventions—Rear Admiral R. R. Ingersoll. 

Fire Control—Optical Instruments, Range 
Finders, Binoculars—Lt. Com. W. E. Van 
Quken. 

Mounts (other than Turret) and Small 
Arms—Lt. Com. S. C. Rowan. 

Mines and Mining; Wire Ropes—Com- 
mander S. P. Fullinwider. 

Member of Priority Board—Rear Admiral 
N. E. Mason. 

Armor and Projectile Plant, to be Con- 
structed at Charleston, W. Va.—Comdr. F. H. 
Clark. 

Experiments—Lt. T. S. Wilkinson. 
General Inspector—Comdr. A. L. Norton. 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES and ACCOUNTS 
State, War, and Navy Building 


Admiral Samuel McGowan, Paymaster Gen’l. 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Navy-Army, New York Avenue 
Frederick Harris, Chief. 


RUSSIANIZED Germany,” the address 

delivered before the Harrisburg, Pa., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, by Otto H. Kahn, the New 
York Banker, which aroused a great deal of 
comment in the press at the time of itsdelivery, 
has been printéd in booklet form, and anyone 
who desires to obtain a copy may get it free 
by writing to the Harrisburg Chamber of 
Commerce and enclosing a postage stamp for 
mailing. This address of Mr. Kahn's is re- 
garded by many as one of the most significant 
and patriotic: utterances which have come 
from American business and finance. 


‘‘Our Present and Immediate Task’’ 
(Continued from page 16) 


we have found out its worth and made it ours 
by putting it touse. But we soon realize when 
thrown into such a struggle as this war how 
far removed from entire independence we are. 
Coffee, rubber, and manganese from Brazil, 
chrome from South Africa, tea from the Orient, 
sugar from Cuba, sisal from Mexico, nitrates 
from Chile, hides and meat from the Argen- 
tine, wool from Australia, pyrites from Spain 
—these are of the raw materials we need and 
for which the ocean must be kept open, unless 
our dependent industries are to weaken. Yet 
it is hardly an overstatement to say that we 
could live alone with some substitution for a 
few of these things. For we do not know or 
have not developed what we have. One 
illustration will make this clear. We have 
great use for sulphuric acid and our developed 
sulphur mines have not furnished a_ full 
supply. Certain of our industries largely 
depend on the sulphur that we can roast out 
of pyrite ore that comes from Spain. The 
ships that have carried our wheat abroad have 
loaded back with Spanish pyrite. But ships, 
as we have found, are not to be created by 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp, so our pyrite supply 
fell short of the demand for the sulphuric 
acid that cuts the phosphate rock into fer- 
tilizer for southern cotton. 


A Man’s Job 


N studying a map of southern ore deposits 

with relation to the placing of a nitrate plant 
it became evident that pyrite was to be found 
in a stretch of the mountains running from 
northern Georgia to central Alabama. And 
just when this was found there came into the 
office one of the most forceful of southern manu- 
facturers, who entered with a statement that 
he was looking for a place—“not under the 
spotlight, I’m not a prima donna; just a 
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man’s job; something somebody else would 
shy at.” 

“Why not find the pyrite ore in your 
southern hills?’’ I asked. 

‘Never heard of the stuff, but if it’s there 
and you say we need it for the war I'll get it.”’ 

That was almost literally the conversation 
that has led to the opening of five mines 
vielding 400 tons a day, which it is promised 
before the winter is over will be increased to 
a thousand tons a day; and 30,000 tons a 
months is more than 15 good ships could 
bring from Spain to our coast if kept in a 
continuous circle. 

These straggling incidents will suggest the 
picture of a people struggling to equip itseif 
for war. I feel no hesitancy in saying that 
out of the experiences of the Interior Depart- 
ment might be gathered the material that 
would illustrate the strength and the weakness 
«of democracy making war. For we have the 
strength that comes trom the vital, dynamic 
force released under free institutions where 
personal initiative has free play, and we have, 
too, the weakness that comes from a lack of 
the realization of the necessity for coordinated 
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The spirit of the people is the making of the 
Nation, in war as in peace. The extent to 
which a people can cooperate marks the point 
of civilization they have reached. Now, the 
greatest outstanding fact of the past year, 
as Clearly shown in the work of this depart- 
ment alone, is that under the crystallizing 
influence of a common danger and under 
the inspiring impulse of a common purpose, 
Americans are quick to come together. 
The very rush made upon Washington at the 
beginning of war by those who wished to help 
in any torm of war work was evidence of the 
consciousness that life and its conduct were 
no longer matters of individual concern but 
preeminently of communal value. Industry 
itself, which has been thought to have no 
soul above the selfish acquisition of money, 
was foremost in its willingness to serve when 
shown how it could. And whenever men come 
to perceive something better and bigger than 
they are themselves, they are in the way of 
coming into the full light of a new sun, under 
the influence of which changes that are 
miraculous take place—in religion they call 
it regeneration, in industry socialization, the 
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Steel Lockers 
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is been done to make our resources available for we hope to realize through the strength of the 


such an adventure? This is, perhaps, the Nation. Our nationalism, intense, virile, and 


of Durand Steel Lockers is a per- 


hardest test to which the problem of our 
internal development could be put. Yet the 
answer must. be that very little more could 
have been done or would have been done by a 


of the fighting kind, is a part of the machinery 
through which we are working to make all 
men cur debtors. Our national purpose is to 
transmute days of dreary work into happier 


manent asset; a satisfactory in- 
vestment. 





































people necessarily doing so much. lives—for ourselves first and for all others in 
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iad less common minerals in abundance. It " product of a nation’s fancy, the day dream a ‘ 

iless sounds most boastful to say that the most of amonumental national ego. It is to be as Write today for illustrated cata ogue. 
Vet paternal of governments, intent upon a substantial as hard thought and hard work 
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ge ways to supply itself more liberally with the railroads, well-fertilized farms and well- ple spe Rem say on ge me 

ae fundamentals of the great war industries than organized industry, regulated rivers put to use, posse aad , Tesanna Pitas: 

oad has been effected by the quiet searching and and schools and schools and schools, and . : 


laboratories and more laboratories! War has 
taught England and France much, one thing 


working of this free people. And what is true 


have ; : " 
. as to minerals is equally true as to the products 
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World-Wide 
Distributing 
Facilities 


are afforded American 
Manufacturers and 
Merchants through 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


International Merchants 
Exporters Importers Shippers 


American Business houses provided with excellent facilities for the system- 
atic world-wide distribution of ‘‘Made in America’’ products. 


Foreign manufacturersand merchants can secure distribution of their prod- 
ucts in the United States through our perfected importing facilities and effi- 
cient sales organization. 
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HE date of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, previously 
announced for the week of March 18 next, has been changed 
to Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, A pril 10, 11 and 12. 
The National Councti of the Chamber will convene on 


Tuesday, April 9. Both meetings as already stated, will 
be held in Chicago. This will be the first time that the An- 
nual Meetnig has been held outside the city of Washington. 
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enough to be humble we can become real 
masters of men, conquerors of the invisible 
kingdom of man’s mind. 


The Invisible War 

(Continued from page 7) 
preference to our Allies on all supplies has 
served a double, and highly strategic purpose. 
Not only has it given to our Allies a monopoly 
on the greatest raw material market in the 
world, but it automatically denies those same 
supplies to Germany. 

When complaint was made by Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries of impending 
famine, we investigated. Holland had enough 
supplies for six months; Scandinavia for a year. 
All of them had more food than France, our 
Ally, who was existing on 60 per cent ration, 
while these countries had a 90 per cent ration. 
Even England had less food than did these 
neutrals. 

When, in view of these facts, the United 
States refused export licenses to wheat ship- 
ments bound for Holland, forty Dutch ships 
were held in New York harbor. They re- 
mained there, idle for months, in protest 
against the ruling of the United States, but 
finally they yielded. 

Applications of the export license provision 
are many. The thing adapts itself to all 
conditions. Suppose a nation has many ships 
the use of which would help us wonderfully 
in this emergency. Japan, for instance, has 
a line of powerful steamers that are now plying 
between England and France, simply because 
Japan had to have steel plate, and made a 
concession to get it. In like manner, Holland 
has 600,000 tons of shipping in the service_of 
the Allies. 


MONG the weapons placed in the hands of 

the War Trade Board none is more deadly 
than the power to enforce the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, which became a law October 
6. This act provides primarily that no citizen 
of an enemy country, no enemy owned cor- 
poration, no company in which an enemy 
citizen is a partner, may transact business in 
the United States; and in addition, that 
citizens of the United States are forbidden to 
trade with such an enemy. Also, it prohibits 
the change in ownership or name of any busi- 
ness operated by an enemy or enemy ally. 
And the law applies to dealings with the citi- 
zens of all the Central powers. 

This act is aimed at the whole vast structure 
of German trade which extends around the 
world. Germany has been trying desperately 
to keep that organization intact for use at the 
end of the war in the work of rehabilitation. 
The organization has always had a particu- 
larly strong foothold in the United States. 
But the Trading With the Enemy Act wipes 
it out of existence as a cloth sweeps the dust 
from a table. And in like manner it has 
already been destroyed in France and Great 
Britain. The same thing will doubtless 
happen in the Latin American countries that 
are now at war with Germany. 

A final blow has been delivered in the 
President’s proclamation of November 30. 
prohibiting the introduction without a license 
of certain imports in the United States, such 
as diamonds, tin, sugar, wool, and the like. 
We import these things in large quantities: 
and as our call for import license is backed by 
the methods of our Allies, we gain a strategic 
position with regard even to the things which 
we must get from other countries. 

Thus we are stopping the leaks, and com- 
pleting the work that England was not able 
to carry out fully. The device lets nothing 
through without scrutiny. 
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I AM particularly glad to express my admiration for the kind of organ- 
ization which you have drawn together. * * * 

“You cannot perform the functions of this Chamber without drawing 
in not only a vast number of men, but men and a number of men from 
every region and section of the country. Its strength must come from the 
uttermost parts of the land and must be compounded of the brains and 
comprehensions of every sort. 

“It is very instructive and useful for the Government of the United 
States to have such an organization as you are ready to supply for getting 
a sort of consensus of opinion which proceeds from no particular quarter 
and originates with no particular interest.” 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 





yy et is the purpose of this organization? It has come at a time 
when the opportunities for making an organization of this kind 
seem to be especially useful. * * * 

“I speak of a movement for the purpose of showing the power that 
this national organization has by the referendum to all these organizations 
to gather from them the best public opinion that there is, in order to in- 
fluence the legislation of the country so far as it may be properly in- 
fluenced.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


¢>" MORE than one occasion I have expressed my hearty belief in 
what the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is doing. 

“For co-operation with the Government in fostering, promoting and 
developing foreign and domestic trade, such a great national organization 
of business men and commercial associations is invaluable. 

“Your referenda are both educative and useful in that they not only 
focus simultaneously the attention of 400,000 business executives on a 
national question, but they lay before Congress and the authorities in 
Washington the opinion of American Business in regard to national prob- 
lems affecting industry and commerce.” 





Splendid evidence of the willingness of the Government to coop- 
erate with Business! Are you willing to cooperate to a like 
extent with the Government? If so, write for particulars to the 


FIELD DIVISION 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE U.S. A. 
WASHINGTON 
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Somewhere 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary 
by the war. The Bell System has 
also built lines connecting some 
two hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Army 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embar- 
kation campsand at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous 
increase in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military 
supply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 


One Policy One 








Sn'® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| fom )5) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


e A * 

The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already 
been increased three-fold and 


there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in local and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other use for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 
20,000 miles of telegraph facilities 
also provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System*has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men 
are in service or recruited for mili- 
tary duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone 
to France or whether they have 
stayed at their posts to help mob- 
ilize the country for victory, are 
equally in the service of the 
Nation. 


System Universal Service 














The Skeleton in Our Foreign Trade 
Closet 
(Continued from page 12) 


favor combinations. It also sought diligenty 
to obtain the views of classes of concerns or 
individuals who might be opposed to combi- 
nations for export trade, because it wished to 
have all sides of the matter adequately repre- 
sented.” 

Replies were received from a total of 9628 
persons, of whom 7463 were unqualifiedly in 


favor of export combinations and 261 in favor 
of combinations under certain restraints. 
Thus 87 per cent were in favor of cooperation 
in export trade. Practically the same propor- 
tion thought that such combinations were in 
the public interest. 

With the growing importance of our export 
business, it is imperative for our legislators to 
guard American business men from unfair 
methods of competition which might be in- 
dulged in by large aggregations of capital 
in the export trade. 

The Sherman Law prohibits offenses against 
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‘trade or commerce among the several states 
or with foreign nations’, and permits the 
forfeiture to the United States of any property 
owned by parties violating sections I and 2 of 
the Act which is ‘‘in the course of transporta- 
tion from one state to another, or to a foreign 
nation.”’ It cannot be said, however, that 
Congress intended by its reference to foreign 
nations to give the statute extra-territorial 
effect. It merely extended the prohibitions of 
the law to corporations engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

Voluntary restraints of foreign trade by 
Americans are, it is true, so far as jurisdiction 
is concerned, within the Act. But it is clear 
that a group of Americans who might organize 
a corporation in England, with offices, let us 
say, at London, for the purpose of exporting 
goods to South America, would not come 
within the prohibitions of the Sherman Act. 
It is also established by court decisions that 
an unfair act of competition—an involuntary 
restraint of trade by one competitor against 
another—committed in a foreign country 
not affecting directly domestic or import trade. 
is not a violation of the Sherman Law. 

While a conspiracy or act done abroad which 
takes effect in this country and while a 
restraint of the import trade of the United 
States may be illegal, the United States 
Supreme Court has held that it is not an offense 
under the Sherman Law for one American 
business man to commit unfair acts of com- 
petition against another in a foreign country so 
long as these acts do not restrain trade within 
the United States or affect the import trade of 
the United States. 


F our legislators are to permit cooperation 

in foreign trade and continue the policy of 
permitting business men to choose their own 
associates, they must at the same time guaran- 
tee to those business men outside of any asso 
ciation the free and unhampered right to enter 
export trade and engage in it unobstructed by 
any unfair methods of competition on the part 
of export associations. Our law prohibiting 
unfair competition should be made to include 
acts done by one American against another in 
foreign countries. «This is demanded by the 
traditional American public policy which 
requires fairness in all trade relations. 

The reasonableness of contracts and asso- 
ciations in export trade must, it should be 
emphasized in conclusion, be determined with 
reference to the circumstances in that trade. 
It cannot be claimed that an association is 
unreasonable whose object is to secure the 
American exporter a position of equality in 
foreign markets. The nature of competition 
abroad must always be kept in mind. Foreign 
cartels and syndicates have been effective in 
getting foreign;business. The Sherman Law 
was not designed to protect these foreign 
interests from effective American competition 
or to be an obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ment of American export trade. 

The voluntary elimination of competition 
among American competitors in marketing 
their goods abroad is simply a method ot 
placing our business men on an equality with 
their foreign rivals. It gives them no power 
to dominate foreign markets or to oppress for- 
eign peoples. It enables them to direct the 
effectiveness of American competition and in- 
stead of restraining trade is frequently a con- 
dition precedent to any trade‘at all. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
four articles by Mr. Culbertson dealing with the 
needs and importance of our foreign trade. The 
third will show how the Webb-Pomerene Bill would 
clarify the situation by removing questions of 


illegality of export cooperation. It will appear in the 
February issue. 
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N all these departments—pay-roll, bookkeeping, order, advertis- 
ing, and the rest of them—month in and month out you have 
names to be written by hand. 
On payroll work long hours are put in writing names, amounts 
and numbers on payroll forms and pay envelopes. In the bookkeeping 
department there is the big job of heading up statements each month. 
In the mailing department there is the constant addressing of stacks 
of direct mail advertising, bills, and so on. 
_ In many departments of your work you have this non-productive expense 
ot writing names with pen or typewriter. 
You want speed—or preferably let's call it efficiency. If that work ‘n the 
payroll department can be accomplished without the common drudgery and over- 
time necessary to get the work out on time, then that is just what you want. dd a 
r . . . “id ressograp 
rhe same is the case in the other departments. hl 
Z ‘ E saa with any young lady or 
Ihe Addressograph will accomplish this for you. young man, can put the names, 
But better still, Addressograph equipment means no errors. You put the ee ~ ea aegis : sa 
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de. graph, the very same metal plate prints through a ribbon like the ordinary graph makes the work of five 
s typewriter ribbon. good typists look like the efforts 
the Certain non-productive expense in your business can be reduced to a mini- of a snail to win a race with a 
te mum by using Addressograph equipment especially adapted to your requirements. greyhound. 
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“He who adds a single barrel to the world’s daily 
production strengthens the arm of Democracy — 
against the Powers of Vandalism and Oppression 
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‘The Farmer, Consolidating Positions 
(Continued from page 13) 


is apparently still in the indefinite future. 

With all the general abundance of feed for 
animals, it is yet short and high priced in some 
sections, especially in much of the Southwest, 
iin parts of Oklahoma, in western and southern 
Texas, in eastern New Mexico, also in the 
Northwest, in western North Dakota, in 
Montana, where for many weary weeks and 
sometimes months there was only heat and 
drought. This condition still prevails in the 
greater part of western Texas and eastern 
New Mexico. In the great grazing ranges in 
these two latter states the cattle have suffered 
severely and the losses have been heavy. 

Elsewhere in general, save in western 
Kansas, the story is of cattle upon a thousand 
hills with a slow but steady increase in num- 
bers, despite the temptation, not always re- 
sisted by the farmer, of selling off his livestock 
because of abnormally high prices. One en- 
couraging feature is the general story, save in 
some otf the dry-farming regions of the Great 
Plains States, of the increase in number of 
sheep. In the present drought in west Texas 
and eastern New Mexico they seem to get by 
where cattle starve, apparently because of their 
omnivorous and undiscriminating appetite. 

Further east, and extending southward they 
are becoming a necessary and important ad- 
junct of farm life, and it is here that we must 
look for their greatest increase in the future, 
since their grazing ranges in the West are being 
more and more restricted by the invasion of 
dry-farming. They are being raised not only 
for wool, but for mutton, and this fact may 
help to solve the high-price-of-beef problem. 

Despite the high prices which have lured 
farmers to sell off their hogs too close, there 
seems good reason to believe that the coming 
crop ot pigs is going to increase the census 


returns of the swine in this country in the near 
future. There can be no certain pronounce- 
ment on this subject, because it is unfortun- 
ately true that all estimates as to the number 
of livestock in the country are but estimates 
after all, and, from the nature of the case, 
cannot safely be reckoned upon as sure found- 
ations for any conclusions. 

It is significant, however, that the reports, 
whether they come from the North or the 
South, or East or West, all tell the story of the 
condition of hogs as being “‘Good,’’ with an 
abundance of feed, and an increasing and 
sinister interest on the part of man in their 
great powers of reproduction. Especially is 
there noted how the sanitary and preventive 
methods taught by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the State Agricultural Col- 
leges have almost wiped out hog cholera, 
that terrible scourge, which at one time 
took an annual toll of ten per cent of the herds. 


HE increase in hogs of high pedigree is es- 

pecially noted in the Southern states, and 
is significant of the passing of the Razor Back 
type who roamed the woods, feeding on 
‘“‘mast’’ and rattlesnakes, and who will soon 
be reckoned with the extinct Dodo and the 
vegetable eating Dinosaur. 

It is a far cry from Florida northeastward to 
Portland, Maine, and northwestward to 
Portland, Oregon, and yet everywhere in that 
great triangle comes the story of the steady 
increase in the dairy industry, despite the 
short-sighted folly or necessity which in 
scattered instances sent dairy cows to the 
butcher’s block, because the price of beef 
seemed higher in proportion than the price of 
milk. 

Especially in the South is “Sis Cow” of 
Uncle Remus’ tales a familiar figure, where 


‘once “Goshen” butter in wooden kegs, and 


condensed milk in cans, all brought from the 
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North, were the acme of luxury on meatless 
and wheatless days. While in far away 
Wisconsin the dairy products total annually 
over $100,000,000, because of the impulse 
given to this industry by the great State 
University in Madison, which crowns the 
heights above Lake Mendota. 

There is another source of food—the 
poultry industry—which keeps pace in growth 
with the population, and which seems es- 
pecially to be growing in the central West and 
Southwest. It is so in Iowa, in Illinois, in 
Indiana, in Arkansas, and it is always so in 
Missouri, which like another Abu Ben Adhem 
leads all the rest. It is especially true as to 
chickens, which seem easier and more econo- 
mical to raise than ducks, geese, or the 
temperamental turkey. Moreover, the in- 
dustry seems to flourish better as a by 
product than as a specialized pursuit. Prob- 
ably because the chicken, being a bird, needs 
lots of space to roam in, and does better when 
left to rustle for itself, save in the dead of 
winter. The backbone of the industry seems 
to be the farmer’s wife, especially the one who 
in Mother Goose 

Goes every day 
To see what her black 
Hen doth lay. 

Lumbering and coal mining have come into 
their own, being most busy, and would be 
more so could they only get more cars and more 
workingmen. The scarcity of labor is every- 
where most marked, on the farms as well as 
in the industrial centers, and promises to be 
more so with the calling of the next draft. 
Meanwhile women are assuming men’s places 
in occupations which only a short time ago 
were supposed to be man’s special preroga- 
tives. The ‘‘weaker vessels’ seem to be 
getting by in their new jobs with an efficiency 
and faithful performance of their duty, which 
comes as a great surprise to that decreasing 
contingent, who still have the Cave Man's 
estimate of the better half of humanity. 


INING of all kinds is well employed. 
Some building stone and marble quarries 
feel the effect of the general decline in all build- 
ing, promotion and development enterprises. 
The things most troubling manufacturing are 
delays and difficulties in getting coal, also some 
supplies and materials, and the delays in 
transportation, which are seriously affecting 
all phases of business, but which are accepted 
cheerfully as being inevitable and in many 
cases are recognized as due to the subordina- 
tion of business interests to the public welfare. 
The oil industry is especially flourishing 
because of the great deraand and most re- 
munerative prices. In the Southeastern 
Kansas fields, where there is still much drilling 
and development work, it offers the exciting 
chance of a gamble with fate, with the chances 
of about fifty-fitty either way. In the Miami 
district of Northwestern Oklahoma, not far 
from the oil fields, there is another boom 
territory, where probably the richest zinc and 
lead mines in the world have been only com- 
paratively recently developed. The only fly 
in their ointment seems to be the overtaking 
of demand by production. 

After many delays shipbuilding on both 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts is well under way. 
and the solution of sea transportation is con- 
sequently nearer. 

The growing crop of winter wheat has an 
acreage of about 7% per cent greater than last 
year, and with generally good prospects on the 
whole, though varying much according to local 
conditions. In Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
it suffered much from prolonged dry weather. 
but recent snows and rains have greatly im- 
proved the situation. In general it goes into 
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the winter in much better shape than twelve 
months ago. 

Merchandise stocks in the hands of the re- 
tailers vary from normal to heavy. The re- 
tail trade in general are buying for their wants, 
but with due caution and forethought, yet 
with little apprehension. The attitude in 
general of the commercial world seems to be 
one of confidence that the present situation 
will, in its essentials, persevere throughout the 
There is some dissent to this view, for 
scattered here and there, and most strongly 
marked in the extreme East, and in some 
sections of the West where poor harvests pre- 
vailed, are uncertainty and distrust as to the 
future and what it may hold for us. But the 
prevailing thought is one of quiet confidence, 
coupled with conservatism and yet free of 
‘serious apprehension as to the immediate 
future. 


Establishing Lines 
of Communication 


N December 12 there was held in Washing- 

ton a conference of the Chairmen of the 
War Service Committees which have been 
organized in various industries. This meet- 
ing was held to discuss a common line of 
action tor such committees and to develop a 
To formulate such 
a program there was elected at the outset of 
the meeting the following committee on 
organization: 

C. S. Brantingham, Chairman: A. C. Bed- 
ford; John W. Lieb; John S. Kent and L. S. 
Gillette. 

Mr. Brantingham is Chairman of the Farm 
Implements Committee, which was tormed in 
the first days of the war and which for months 
has been rendering great service both to the 
Government and to industry. 

Mr. Bedford is not only President of the 
Standard Oil Co., but-is Chairman of the 
Petroleum Committee which was formed 
under the Council of National Defense. 

_Mr. Lieb is Vice-President ot the N. Y. 
Edison Co., and Chairman of the Committee 
on Gas and Electric Public Utilities Com- 
panies, 

Mr. Kent is President of the National Shoe 
Mfgrs. Ass'n and also Chairman of the Shoe 

ommittee, organized under the Council of 
National Defense. 
Mr. Gillette is a member of the Board of 
Virectors and of the Executive Committee of 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and actively interested in many indus- 
tries in Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ i ‘HIS Committee presented a report making 


comprehensive suggestions regarding the 


organization of War Service Committees in 
the various industries of the country. They 
also suggested that the conference elect as its 
Executive Committee the War Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This report was unanimously adopted. 

By this action there is constituted the fol- 
lowing as a War Service Committee of in- 
dustries of the country: 

Waddill Catchings, president Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co, Chairman. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co., Newport News, Va. 

Wm. Butterworth, president Deere & Co., 
Moline, Ill. 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman Board of Directors 
Irving National Bank, New York City. 

Charles Nagle, Former Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. 

John H. Fahey, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 

H. A. Wheeler, vice-president Union Trust 
Co., former president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This action is of far reaching import. Up 
to the present the organization of the War 
Service Committees, while urged by the 
Council of National Defense of the War 
Industries Board, has not been under any 
direct supervision and no definite or concerted 
effort has been made to develop the position 
of such committees with the Government. 
This new committee now undertakes this 
work. It will on the one hand endeavor to 
secure the organization by the Government 
of committees which are representative of 
industries, and on the other hand it will en- 
deavor to have such representative committees 
formed in the various industries of the country. 

In this manner a definite vigorous attempt 
will be made to organize those who are re- 
sponsible for the productive output of the 
country for the most effective service in the 
war. 

At the War Convention of American Busi- 
ness held in Atlantic City in September the 
Government was pledged the full and un- 
qualified support of industry upon such terms 
as the Government might deem to be just. 
The effort is now being made to create an 
effective organization to bring about this 
result. 


Letting the Children Help 


LANS for enlisting the services of the 

children of the country in the campaign 
to save coal are being worked out by the 
Conservation Division of the Federal Fuel 
Administration. Boy Scouts, and_ school 
children generally are in a position to aid in 
the coal conservation campaign, by making 
use of waste products which can be utilized 
as fuel. 

An instance of the saving which can be 
effected through the collection of waste fuel 
was set forth in a letter written by Macey F. 
Deming of New York City. Mr. Deming ina 
personally conducted fuel saving campaign 
collected thousands of pounds of fuel from the 
waste-piles. In his letter Mr. Deming said: 


“Tf the children all over the country could be 
put to work saving coal, broken limbs of trees, 
pieces of boxes, rags, bones and paper the aggre- 
gate would be enormous and they would become 
familiar with the value of ‘worthless materials’. 

“To show them how they could help win the 
war I offered to pay one cent for each three 
pounds. of waste coal they picked up along the 
roads and in ash heaps. In five days 1633 
pounds of good coal was brought to me by 16 
children, most of them under ten years of age. 
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Rails, Cars 


Locomotives 


Facilitate the conduct of the 
nation’s business 


WIRE — WRITE — PHONE 
ZELNICKER ST. LOUIS 


Best Bargains in the Country in New and Re- 
laying Rails, Equipment, Machinery, Tanks, etc. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


Send for Bulletin 227—32 pages of Bargains 











“The boys earned from ten to fifteen cents in 
two hours after school closed and thought they 
were having grand fun. One little fellow made 
the remark that an ash pile was a regular gold 
mine. 

“About 120 children, none over the eighth 
grade, raised over $100.00 in ten days—marched 
to the bank and bought a Liberty Bond. 

“It seems to me that this lead is worth fol- 
lowing up all over the country, for the same- 
extravagance and waste are seen everywhere.’” 
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100% Efficiency in Intercommunication possible 


only through the DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM 


For many months we have been receiving evidence from some of the 
largest and most progressive business organizations in the country, testi- 
fying to the advantages of the Dictograph System in 
their particular intercommunication problems. Dur- 
ing these past months over three hundred organizations have 
adopted and installed Dictograph Systems— many of them 
after most careful and exhaustive investigation—notwith- 
standing the fact that the initial cost is higher than any 
Their selection of the 
Dictograph System was based on the following points: E 
1; Simplicity of Operation; Executive Control or Right-of-Way, 
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WANTED 


CAPABLE, ENERGETIC CITY 
MANAGER,GOOD EXECUTIVE 


HE council elect of the 
city of Boulder, Colo., 
invites applications for the 
position of city manager 
under a new charter effective 
January 1. Salary depends 
upon man. Boulder’s pop- 
ulation is 12,000; it faces big 
problems in water supply, 
paving, parks and drainage. 
State age, experience and 
special qualifications, and 
give references in first letter. 
Details concerning position 
furnished on request. Ad- 
dress: 


O. P. CLARK, City Clerk, 


Boulder, Colorado 























Hoover and the Wheat Crop 
(Concluded from page 19) 
chant of Milwaukee; Norman Bridge, an 
oil producer in California; E. W. Decker, 
a banker in Minneapolis; Henry W. Far- 
num, professor of political economy at 
Yale; David Kinley, vice president of the 
University of Illinois; Herbert Myrick an 





agricultural editor in Massachusetts; Charles 
Nagle, of St. Louis, a former member of the 
Cabinet; Robert J. Thorne, a merchant in 
Chicago, and J. N. Wallace, a banker in New 
York, after studying the problem of prices, 
stated that business men everywhere held 
sincerely and vigorously to the principle that 
‘“‘a few should not be permitted to profit 
greatly by the war at the expense of the many.”’ 

But,” as the committee states, “ the prices 
the public will pay for many articles which 
have importance in basic industries as well as 
in war, and which enter into the necessaries 
of everyday life, cannot be controlled under 
existing legislation. "’ 

Hoover will try his plan of holding greedy 
dealers in check through the manufacturers, 
packers, canners, millers and wholesalers, 
trom whom the stocks of the dealers are pur- 
chased. At best, his attempt can be no more 
than an experiment. 

The committee of business men, however, 
want a law on the subject. England, they 
say, was eventually compelled to control 
prices. France, after loss and hardship, was 
driven to the same action. Germany, always 
efficient, began the regulation of prices at the 
beginning of the war. 

The remedy for America’s present confusion 
and the means for its protection, the com- 
mittee believes, is a small price-fixing board 
to be appointed by the President. This board 
could deal with steel and wheat, as well as 
with leather and meat and with ammunition 
and potatoes. 





Lloyd George Defines War Measures 


HE British Premier, speaking at Dundee, 
on June 30, made the following plain state- 


ment of what he regards as essential war 
measures: 

‘But the country is entitled to ask from the 
Government * * *  threethings: That its 
commands and restrictions and limitations 
shall have a genuine war purpose; that they 
shall not be imposed merely for ulterior pur- 
poses associated with some theory or concep- 
tion of the way in which the world ought to be 
run under normal conditions; and that the 
measures must be war measures, and in war 
measures | include demobilization after the 
war, because I consider that an essential part 
of the war purpose. I will give you an illus- 
tration. We have practically stopped house- 
building, Now, there is no man in this coun- 
try who thinks that housebuilding is a bad 
thing in itself. I have heard of many associa- 
tions for all kinds of impossible purposes, but 
I never heard of an association to stop house- 
building. Therefore, I take it that here is 
something that everybody agrees is in itsel! 
a beneficient object. We have had to stop it. 
Why? It takes too much labor. It takes 
material which is essential for war purposes. 
Therefore, to stop it is an essential war 
measure. I apply the same principle to every 
restriction which is introduced. Take horse- 
racing; there are people, I believe, who dis- 
approve of horseracing. I neither approve 
nor disapprove. I have absolutely no views 
on the subject, but the question whether it is 
good cr bad in itself has nothing to do with the 
action of the Government. It is entirely a 
question of the extent to which you can permit 
it without interfering with the war work and 
war activity of the country. Anything be- 
yond that is irritating and mischievous. 
Anything short of that is not adequate to the 
needs of the case. The one test is,—Is it 
necessary as a war measure?” 
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Electricity has leveled out the 


Continental Divide 


HC among the bald peaks of the Montana Rockies, 
6,000 feet above the sea, the high-speed, smokeless 
passenger trains and record-tonnage freight trains of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul wind their way up and over 
the Continental Divide, under Electric Power. These trains 
cross four hundred miles of the same mountain ranges that 
years before meant weeks of perilous travel to horseman or 
prairie schooner; over the same tracks where a few months 
before giant steam locomotives had faitered on the up- 
grades and heated their brakes to redness while descending. 


To build the huge hydro-electric gener- 
ators that convert the enormous power 
of the Upper Missouri into electric cur- 
rent for this electrification project, and 
to design, build and install an extremely 
high voltage long distance transmission 
system, dotted with many sub-stations, 
would have presented grave difficulties 
to an organization less experienced than 
the General Electric Company in large 
undertakings of this character. This 
company accepted its stupendous task 
with confidence in the outcome. Con- 
servation of approximately half a million 
tons of coal a year is one of the epoch- 
making results. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Half a hundred G-E electric locomo- 
tives are daily climbing the Continental 
Divide, making faster time than their 
steam predecessors, hauling heavier 
loads, and by means of regenerative 
electric braking on the down-grades are 
returning power to the wires, effecting 
vast economies. 


Immune to the biting cold that freezes 
motion from steam locomotives, freed 
from carrying tons of fuel and water, 
the trans-continental electric locomo- 
tive is now a 3,000 horsepower reality 
—another General Electric Company 
achievement. 


























































































war will receive the coal which it needs. 
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backing, to the side when turning,— 


it stays put where you set it. 


“Guide” 








AreYou Satisfied with your Spotlight? 


We have reasons for believing you are not— 


What is your kick?—is it a dark spot— 
or dark rings—or too much spread? 


You CAN have alight with none of these faults, 


The “GUIDE” SCOUT-LIGHT 


Knowing from actual experience what is DESIRED 
and how to build it, we designed this real Scout- 
Light, a light that bores a hole in the dark and 
meets your greatest expectations. 

This light has many utilities aside from road finding; for instance, turn it to the rear when 
read sign-boards, numbers, etc.; in fact this light, by 
reason of its long-distance penetration is the next thing to daylight. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send _us $5.0C and we will ship one to you by Parcel Post 
prepaid; and remember, if it is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it any time within 
30 days and we will promptly refund your money. 

We are a responsible firm, have been building high grade lamps for ten years. 
lamps on many of the best cars all over the United States. 


THE GUIDE MOTOR LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., GVEtAND. ont 


Its action is easy and 


You can see 
Send you order NOW. 


Guide Buildin 














Would You Throw Away Gold? 


Americans Commit a Greater Folly in the Wastage of Coal—Our Most Valuable 


Industrial 


OAL is our commonest and most valuable 

and most wastefully used industrial re- 
source. It is most valuable because it gives 
greater worth to all other resources, by ena- 
bling us to utilize them to ourcomfort. We can 
get along without gold and silver, but we don’t 
waste them. We can’t very well get along 
without coal, and we do waste it. 

The Committee on Coal Conservation of the 
National Chamber of Commerce calls the 
attention of coal users once more to the fact 
that the demand is unprecedented. The 
mines are producing more coal than they ever 
before shipped, and the railways are hauling 
a larger number of cars than they handled in 
any previous year. Industrial activity of 
kinds to which coal is essential has reached a 
height we have never previously known. 

All of this activity which relates directly to 
There 
is no room to doubt that. The Fuel Adminis- 
trator declares he is determined that, for war 
purposes, public utilities, and domestic use, 
there will be available sufficient coal. The 
real question arises in connection with the 
requirements of industries which are not 
directly related to war. 


AST year the United States broke all 

records, by producing and using 500,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal. In the 
twelve months ending with December, 1917, 
it will produce probably 550,000,000 tons. 
The Fuel Administrator estimates that the 
present demand is at the rate of 600,000,000 
tons a year. This estimate is based upon a 
demand from munitions plants that is greater 
by a third to a half than a year ago, an in- 
crease in the Government's requirements 
from two million to eight million tons a year, 
and demands of public utility plants that have 
risen by a third. 

The difference of 50,000,000 tons between 
the estimated supply and demand will have 
to be made up by enlarging production, facili- 
tating transportation and stopping the waste. 
The most patriotic thing to do, and probably 
the only thing which will avail much, seeing 
that the railroads have apparently about 


Resource 


reached the limit of their capacity, is to stop 
the waste. 

For the calendar year of 1915 the Geo- 
logical Survey gathered data which indicates 
roughly the relative impcrtance of the ways 
in which bituminous coal is used. The per- 
centages of the total consumption in 1915 were 
as follows! 


Industrial Steam Trade..... bt¢ 54 eee 
BReOOE EM. Cee ck luhnea es kad 6 oak % 
Domestic and Small Steam Trade.........16% 
Manufacture of Beehive Coke ..... Lvs 9% 
Manufacture of By-Product Coke ... 4% 
MNCL DY ou. ca cmeetetesc sae ie oe eee 
Steamship Bunkers at Tidewater.......... 2% 

Used at Mines for Steam and Heat. . vs ae Z 
Manufacture of Coal Gas.......... sa 1% 


TATISTICS by manufactures were com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census for 1914. 
Bituminous coal was then, according to these 
figures used most largely in the manufacture 
of the following articles (the figures represent 


net tons): 
Sen ST ee ees ne Reg 50,457,000 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills...... 20, 343,000 
Brick, Tile and Other Clay Products. 8,566,000 
CR to sn» ee ee Mok 6,731,000 
SNE. ot cg A cnstaliemas s . 2,667,000 
Rene Pre rar eee . 2,252,000 
Petroleum Refining.............. . 2,045,000 
CS Ds ee ee 1,892,000 
Flour Mill and Grist Mill Products.. 1,809,000 
Woolen and Worsted Goods........ 1,544,000 
Oil, Cottonseed and Cake.......... 1,232,000 
Leather, Tanned, Curried and 

eee cae rete eee 1,124,000 
Zinc Smelting and Refining. ........ 1,066,000 
Mier OG. kos pa ds ewe Le 919 ,600 
Paper and Wood Pulp............-. 6,268 ,000 
Gas, Illuminating and Heating...... 6,078,000 
Car and General Shop Construction 

and Repair by Steam Railways.. 5,486,000 
Dtitied Lauer’... 323.00 oes ess 909 , 000 
Dyeing and Finishing Textiles...... 896,000 
Lumber and Timber products...... 885 ,000 
MRR RMON. orks ieee coe Ss 5 875,000 
Copper Smelting and Refining...... 812,000 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, etc. 769,000 
"‘PURNe 5 SE ea 751,000 
Ee SFr cs ty eee 714,000 
Steam-Railway Cars, Private Builders 698,000 
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ee te ee ee 682 , 000) 
Cotton Goods........ ie Fea oh . 3,579,000 
bee. Mantufacttired.........+.6...0%% 3,386,000 
Foundry and Machine shop Products 2,913,000 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing..... 2,786,000 
CES OE SS ree Peer ere 2,749 , 000 
DES Sere a Saye te 677 ,000 
Si 6 ee ee 665 , 000 
Glupose and Starch. ............... 648 , 000 
Ee ee eee 577 , 000 
Agricultural Implements........... 555,000 
oy EE ere re rs 523,000 
Es er oe eee 515,000 
Marble and Stone Work........... 485 , 000 
Hosiery and Knit Goods........... 484 , 000 
ee SE aee Oee ee  ree 464 , 000 
Planing- Mill Products, not Including 

of Mills Connected With Saw 

RS SRE ee Are ee 457 , C00 
INR ok a ig ths Pe ce ale ot 433,000 


CoaL is produced in thirty states. The 

relative importance of these states was 
expressed by the Geological Survey in per- 
centage of all coal produced (bituminous and 
anthracite) as follows for 1915: 


Pennsylvania: | Re 6% 
Anthracite ..16.8% Washington.... .6% 
Bituminous..29.7% Montana...... 9% 

West Virginia..14.5% Texas......... 4% 

ee 11.1% Arkansas...... 3% 

as 4.2% Michigan 2% 

Kentucky 4.0% "Sr 4% 

ee reer Re ee eee 1.3% 

Alabama...... 2.8% Wyoming..... 1.2% 

Colorado...... 1.6% Tennessee..... 1.2% 

oc. 1.5% North Dakota. .1% 

Maryland..... .8% Georgia, Oregon, 

Oklahoma..... .8% California, Idaho, 

Missouri...... 8% Nevada, South 

New Mexico... 7% Dakota ....° «1% 


The United States produces more coal than 
any other country. The latest statistics 
available with a degree of completeness are 
for 1914. In that year, in a world production 
in the neighborhood of 1,345,000,000 net tons, 
the United States contributed 38 per cent. 
Great Britain 22 per cent, and Germany 
20 per cent. 

In 1913, for which estimates are more com- 
plete, the production of all kinds of coal by the 
more important countries was approximatel\ 
as follows: 


Net Tons 
Oe OO 569 , 000 , 000 
EUW RE UME ccc bbe ans eas ome 321,000,000 
NI Ec ec bos vie ewan 365 , 000 , 000 
Austria- semi eat ka kale ee 59 ,000 , 000 
France. . Pe aad 45 ,000 , 000 
WOM as Seales 60 SEL 35 ,000 , 000 
OS Ore re oe 25 ,000 , 000 
OES EMRE A Sey Creo ere ae 23 ,000 , 000 


These statistics have been reproduced by 
the National Chamber’s Committee in order 
that users of coal may be reminded of the 
sources of coal, the transportation problems 
involved in distributing it, the importance it 
has to our industrial activities, and the 
premier place the United States occupies 
among coal-producing countries,—the coun- 
tries that are also first in industrial enterprise. 

These considerations bear upon our im- 
mediate task—decrease of waste in utiliza- 
tion. Every effort made now toward 
creasing the efficiency with which coal is 
utilized adds to our power in war and makes 
the less necessary any curtailment in the coal 
supply of any industry. 


Four Sides of the Trade Acceptance 
(Continued from page 23) 
system; but there is a tendency to lessen 
the bad debt account through the use of 
trade acceptance. 
How often am I called on the 'phone by 
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some competitive credit man,—the credit man 
for a competitive house, who says, “ How is 
so and so’s account to-day with you?’’—‘‘ Well, 
he only owes us the current month’s indebted- 
ness. The balance of the account ran off the 
tenth of the month and it was paid.’’—‘I 
don’t understand. Why, he owes us six 
thousand dollars, and to-day he has given us 
one thousand dollars on account and promises 
to pay the balance at a future date, as 
soon as he can get the money together.” 

Well, the explanation is that we had our 
trade acceptance and it was met when it was 
due. In the fifteen months operation of the 
trade acceptance in our concern, we have only 
had one or two that have not been met, and 
there has been a reasonable explanation for 
those two. 


THE seller’s own capital is released for the 
use of the upbuilding of his business in other 
legitimate ways. The acceptance defines the 
maturity date of his accounts and enables the 
seller to better calculate on his own require- 
ments in the payment of his own purchase 
bills. He strengthens his financial statement 
by showing the character of his accounts. 
He has the privilege of going into the open 
market with his acceptance. He inoffen- 
sively assists the buyer to complete his con- 
tract in the manner that he intended to com- 
plete it. He can facilitate his customers in 
the extension of credit and deliveries, in 
a way that is not always possible under an 
open account system. From a bookkeeping 
standpoint, his ledgers rarely exhibit an 
individual account with more than a current 
month’s charges unbalanced, and that is a 
very great comfort to the bookkeeper and the 
credit man, to see these accounts balance 
month after month. 


For the Retail Merchant 


George Woodruff, First National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 


URING these times of tremendous national 
endeavors when we are making over on 
more efficient lines so many of our time- 
honored institutions, it is not surprising that 
our outgrown and wasteful system of open 
book accounts should come in for the criticism 
which it so justly deserves. As a result of 
this criticism government officials, bankers, 
manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers gener- 
ally are coming to the support of the trade 
acceptance as the logical successor of the 
open book account. The retail merchant, how- 
ever, is holding back; and he seems slow to un- 
derstand the advantages of thisimproved credit 
system. His conservatism is doubtless due 
to the fact that he has been thinking of trade 
acceptances from the standpoint of the whole- 
saler rather than from his own standpoint. 
As a matter of fact no one class of business 
men will profit more from the trade accept- 
ance system than the retail merchant, for 
the reason that no other class is more often 
taken advantage of by those who purchase 
goods on credit. 

| Bankers have long been familiar with the 
complaint of the merchant that he is compelled 
to sell on credit and that the thirty days credit 
which he grants is usually strung out to ninety 
days, four months or longer, and that this 
carelessness about paying up leads to collec- 
tion costs, litigation and bad debts, and to loss 
of interest on the money tied up. Then, too, 
what merchant hasn’t complained at various 
times because his banker insists on living up 
to the ‘‘2 for 1 rule,”’ and declines to lend the 
merchant more than 50% of the accounts 
receivable shown on his statement. And how 
often has the average merchant, especially 
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in small towns, been hampered by the “10% 
rule’’ under which, regardless of the security 
offered, he cannot borrow an amount in excess 
of 10% of the capital and surplus of the bank. 

And to these woes of the average retail mer- 
chant there is usually added the competition 
of the mail order houses who get their pay in 
advance and do not grant any credit at all. 

When the retail merchants of America 
realize that all of these troubles can be largely 
abolished by the adoption of the trade 
acceptance they will undoubtedly rally to 
the support of this system. 

The adoption of the Trade Acceptance by a 
merchant merely means that he will send a 
letter to his customers at the end of the 
month when he sends out the invoices for the 
past month’s accounts, and that he will attach 
to each of these invoices a Trade Acceptance 
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Equipment like ““Y and E” is the 
only conceivable kind for an office 
like yours. It is going to be seen 
and used for years after it is 
paid for. It is going to keep 
your entire office force in sur- 
roundings that bristle with effec- 
tive activity all the time. It is 
going to cut down permanentiy the cost of 
», keeping your records. Year in and year 
‘out it is going to keep those records up 
‘. to date and strictly accurate and in- 
*. stantly accessible. It is going to 
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‘“.. give your organization the benefit 
‘, 
‘of the most modern system 
“vy and E” ‘methods. And _ incidentally 
9 “ter ; F 
echester. 3 it is going to make a — 
N.Y. \.anent saving in your floor 
s r, 
Without charge \ space — and ngeoiestang 
or obligation please *\ visually your up-to- 
send information about 4. *. 
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Fine office equipment in steel, oak and mahogany. Filing Systems and supplies for use with every kind of cabinet 


Better Business Tools 5 
to Handle the Nation’s Business 
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properly filled out. In the letter he will call 
attention to the desire of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the credit position of America in the 
most liquid possible condition as a basis for 
the successful financing of this great war; and 
will call attention to the desirability of 
having those credit instruments called trade 
acceptances take the place of the old-fashioned 
open book accounts, which are unavailable as 
a convenient basis for loans. He will say in 
his letter that each customer is urged to do his 
part in relieving unnecessary strain on the 
country’s financial resources by sénding a 
check in payment of his account promptly 
at the end of each month; but that when 
circumstances make an extension of credit 
necessary, then the customer will “accept” 
the trade acceptance attached herewith to 
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dateness to every customer and 
prospect who enters your doors. 
Fine equipment is like a motor 
truck that will always make 
the warehouse hill, or a type- 
writer that doesn’t get out of — 

order every once in while—when — 

there’s important mail to go. 

It isadownright necessity. Thecost makes no 

difference. Since it is moderate, so much the 

better, of course, but no matter what it might 

be, these points of quality are indispensable. 

There’s no equipment like ““Y and E” except 

“Y and E”’. Deal with the “Y and E”’ store 

or accredited representative and you'll be well 

looked after. Local address and literature = f 

showing the newest types of equipment on _ 

request. Indicate line of interest on coupon 

and mail it to us. 
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Wood Cabinets, Machine ™* “A RBE FG. ° 


. 128 St. Paul Street 


Accounting Equipment, (| “Five- “\ 


s” Steel Shelving, _) Klueprint File, , 
_| Efficiency Desks, | |Safe,{ Transfer i Makers of “‘Y and E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 
Cases, |_) Modern Filing Text-Book ( price ‘y . ‘ Sat ane a . . 
00— RANCH FFICES: ston, Springneld, Mass., New York, any, Newark, 
: in Canada $1.50), Movable Index * Ne Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 
abs, |) Direct-Name Vertical System, 8 Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 2,000 Agents 
Shannon Files and Supplies, |) CardSystems for ~ and Dealers in more than 1.200 other cities. In Canada: The Office 
‘ Specialty Mfg. Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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@ Producing White Metal Alloys 
such as Solder, Babbitts, Type 
Metals, Die Cast Metals, etc. is 
not so much a question of brains 
as of will, the desire to produce 
quality. — 


g All 
Alloys are well known to all 
makers, but brains are frequently 
used to evade these and at the 
same time retain the appearance 


the elements of good 


of quality. 


@ There is just one thing the 
average buyer can know for sure 
about Alloys, and that is the rep- 
utation of the maker. 


@ We produce only quality 
products; 
been built upon this and their in- 
creasing use is simply a matter 
of increasing confidence based 


our reputation has 


upon past performance—service. 


Marks Lissberger & Son, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 




















his invoice, and return it as evidence of the 
fact that he wishes to take advantage of the 
credit terms stated therein. 

If the customer thus has to sign either a 
trade acceptance or a check he will often 
times sign a check; while under the old system 
he would just let the account “run awhile”’ 
as a matter of habit. If he returns a check, 


then the merchant charges the account off of 
his bills receivable ledger, marking the account 
“Paid by Check.”’ If, on the other hand, the 
customer returns the Trade Acceptance, then 
the merchant makes a similar charge, marking 
the account “Paid by trade acceptance.”’ 

In this way each account is settled up and 
taken off the booksevery month; and thus the 
bothersome account of long standing with its 
many entries representing purchases and its 
many payments of odd amounts “‘on account” 
will be done away with. 


HEN these trade acceptancesare received 

the merchant can take them to his bank 
and discount them for approximately 100% of 
their face value instead of 50%, as with the open 
book accounts. And the “10% rule’ does 
not apply to them unless trade acceptances 
for an amount larger than 10% of the capital 
and surplus of the bank have been accepted 
by some one customer, in which case the 
“10% rule’’ would apply to the acceptance 
of this one customer only. Furthermore, the 
rate of interest will often be somewhat lower 
than the rate on the old-fashioned single name 
note because the bank can turn the cceptance 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank at a pref- 
erential rate, and thus make a good profit 
for the bank as well as save money for the 
merchant by the lower rate granted him. 


LL of the conveniences of the open account 

can be retained, such for instance as the 
right to make partial payments, which can be 
arranged with the bank; and if the customer 
is not able to meet the trade acceptance when 
it becomes due, and the merchant wishes to 
help him out he can do so by having the 
customer sign a promissory note with interest. 
In this manner the merchant grants his 
customer the favor of an extension but without 
the loss of interest that occurs under the old 
system. Trade Acceptances are never given 
for renewals or old accounts; these should 
always be settled with notes drawing interest. 
Trade Acceptances make it necessary for 
customers to pay up within a reasonable time 
after the goods are bought. Thus the mer- 
chant does not continue to carry the Old long 
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drawn out account which formerly made 
possible for his customers to buy of him *‘o 
tick,’’ and at the same time use their read 
money to buy of the mail order houses. Th 
merchant complains about mail order con 
petition; but in a majority of cases he himse 
is financing these very mail order purchase 
through the old-fashioned trouble producin 
open book account. 

The time has come for merchants in ea 
community in our country to get together an! 
agree to adopt the trade acceptance as th 
universal business custom for all. Sel! 
interest compels it, efficient business methods 
necessitate it, and patriotism demands it. 


Speaking for the Buyer 


E. F. DuBrul, Manufacturer, of Cincinnati 


HE advantage offered by the trad 

acceptance to the buyer has never, to m\ 
mind, been adequately presented. There is a 
tendency to think of that as the weak end ot 
the question. 

In the first place, except for absolute ulti 
mate consumption, why does any man but 
goods? He buys them to resell them. His 
function as a merchant is two-fold, and when 
he is considering the trade acceptance ques 
tion, he is inclined to look at it entirely from 
the seller’s point of view; and to stress the 
seller's point of view. The man who is per 
fectly willing to take acceptances as a selle: 
thinks that he ought not to give them as a 
buyer, because he is going to give up some sort 
of an advantage which he has,—and he has an 
advantage now. 

Why does a business man borrow money’ 
He borrows money to buy goods. It is from 
his buying function,—from the buying side 
of his business that the pressure for mone) 
comes to him—that he has to borrow, and | 
think that is a point that should be stressed. 
As a borrower of money and as a purchaser he 
is purchasing money, or credit somewhere, 
either from his bank, or from his supplier. 
On open account he is not only purchasing the 
goods, but he is purchasing the credit from 
the supplier. 


OW let us see where the acceptance helps 

him. I think that in the great desire to do 
business in this country on a cash basis,—we 
always talk about the cash customer as the 
preferred customer,—we have stressed the 
cash end of these transactions, forgetting that 
credit must inevitably enter into the process 
of production and distribution from one end 
tothe other. There are lapses, you might say. 
in the process—that if a house has so much 
cash on hand that they-never have to borrow 
money, there are time when that cash is 
lying idle, unless, of course, they go and lend 
it to somebody else. We have stressed the 
cash idea too much, and we have forgotte 
the credit idea. 

It is said that England does four or five 
times as much business with the same capital 
as the United States does. If all other con- 
ditions are equal it is evident that the English 
know how. to use credit better than we dbo. 
Now, why have we gone after cash so strongly? 
Simply because the cash idea is the remnant, 
the dead remnant of the Civil War period. 
when cash was the absolute necessity. It is 
the remains of the time when the cash discount 
was large, and interest rates were high, and 
the cash discount had to be higher in order 
to spur the buyer into paying cash. Excey! 
as to gathering credit information and exer- 
cising better and better judgment in the use 
of that information, we have failed up to this 
time, in not using credit instruments—not 
knowing them. Our whole banking system 
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Like Taking a New Home 


Treasured sentiments 


Open Cars 
$2950 to $3500 






Closed Cars 
$3265 to $4750 





Prices subject 
to increase 


without notice 


and memories clustered about the old home, 
and yet— 


HE new home represents new ideals, new hopes, the fulfilment 
of years of planning, expectations realized. It suggests a honey- 
moon, or the renewal of a honeymoon long passed. It starts a fresh 


chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one’s faithful old motor car, 
too. Yet the old car can’t go on forever, and the superior new one, 
like the new home, carries with it new ideals, new hopes, and a fresh- 


ness that gives life a delightful zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let your new one be a 
Winton Six—a car especially planned to your individual taste, and 
picturing your personal ideals. Our artists have long specialized 

creating just the type of car to fulfill your hopes. It will increase 
your happiness. better telephone or write our nearest branch house 


or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 


735 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 








Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Do You Shelve Your Loose 


In Bundles—or Book Form? 


ROCKHILL & VIETOR, Sole Agents, Dept. “F-B” 


(Branch : 180 N. Market St, 


~ 
Leaf Records? 


Any office boy can do the latter by using the 


B. Loose Leaf Holder 


Practical and low priced. 

Adjustable to fit any size of pape 

Independent of the location of Sieaateteaitess, 
$3.00 Per Dozen 


Dealers Wanted 
Ask your dealer or write to 





22 Cliff St., New York 
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Account for Every 
LABOR MINUTE 


ERE is the one logical method 

of keeping an accurate ac- 
count of when you received and 
when you sent out letters, orders, 
contracts, etc. It wiil avoid all dis- 
putes, as it records every minute 
of the day or night. 


FOLLETT’S 


New Model 


Time Stamp 


Absolutely automatic, re- 
quires no attention and is 
the only POSITIVELY ACCU- 
RATE register on the market. 
Write for full information and 
for our latest catalogue 


Follett Time Recording Co. 
25 Marray St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Time Sramrs 
and Time Recorpers 




















HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AND 34TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AN HOTEL @F THE HIGHEST CLASS SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS MAN 


L. M. BOOMER 
MANAGING BIRECTOR 














prevented us from having the proper kind of 
credit instruments, and we have been working 
with our good right arm bound up to us, trving 
to fight the battle with our left, when we might 
be using both. 


Buyers Are Suspicious 


HE buyers seem to think that when you 

talk Trade Acceptance you have some kind 
of a skin game you are trying to work on them. 
Now there is such a thing, and especially in 
a market like this, as what I may call buyman- 
ship. And right now buymanship is much 
more important than salesmanship, because 
it is a seller’s market. If a buyer of goods is 
in a good financial state, with a credit instru- 


ment, he can demand the same kind of con- 


sideration that the cash buyer can get, but 


he has to give an equivalent in a good credit 
instrument. Now is not a house that is using 
legitimate credit, legitimately, a better busi- 
ness house than one who is letting a lot of 
capital lie idle because they are afraid to 
use credit? Does not credit itself multiply 
the e€ -fficiency of actual physical capital? 

I don’t remember reading a single thing in 
this acceptance discussion, where the idea was 
advanced that expansion of credit is a good 
thing. 


What Will It Do to Credit? 


WE are always hearing the question in the 
discussions, “‘Aren’t you afraid this is 
going to expand credit?”’ Why, it ought to ex- 
pand credit. That is just exactly what it ought 
to do—not unduly, of course, but it ought to 
expand credit transactions in this country, and 
we won't reach our fullest possible efficiency 
either as individuals or as a nation, until we 
do expand credit a whole lot more than the 
open account cash buying system has enabled 
people toexpand. We will assume a man who 
is a perfectly good business man—careful, 
competent, knows how to run his business— 
knows how to handle his credit. He knows 
what his bank limit is. He does not want to 
exceed it. He always tries and succeeds in 
having funds ready when his bills mature, 
and he sees an opportunity to extend his busi- 
ness. We will say he has a chance to take a 
war contract. Well, suppose that contract 
has brought him up to his limit, as to carrying 
his labor and his overhead, and so on, until 
those goods are produced, and until he can 
realize either in an acceptance from his cus- 
tomer or in cash. 

But he has not enough money to buy ma- 
terials Now if he can give the seller a trade 
acceptance on a fair basis, he can go ahead and 
complete that contract. Is that an over-ex- 
pansion of this man’s credit line? Not at 
all—because the seller gets his trade accept- 
ance, and he can use it immediately in any 
way that seems good to him. If this buyer 
were strictly held to a cash basis, he would 
have to pass up that contract and the profit. 

Again, the giving of a trade acceptance is 
going to do more for the small buyer than any- 
thing else can do, because it is going to enable 
him to operate in competition with the bigger 
concern. Here is an illustration. We will 
suppose that a jobber of limited capital, but 
careful, and on his job,—has an opportunity to 
buy a lot of goods for five thousand dollars, 
He knows where he can sell them for six. 
We will assume to strip it down to essentials 
that he can buy on ninety days time and he 
will have to sell on ninety days time, but there 
is a little gap of time between when he has 
to pay for the goods, and when he will get the 
money, because of the shipment and the 
handling of the order, etc. 

Now he is up to his limit, we will say. Can 
he handle that transaction on open account? 
No sir. Because his bank cannot lend him 
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five thousand dollars on the additional <ix 
thousand dollars’ worth of receivables. The 
bank will lend him only three thousand dollars 
on the two-for-one rule, and then the bank will 
expect a percentage to remain as a deposit, 
say twenty per cent. Well, you split his six 
thousand dollars in two immediately. That 
is, three thousand for the loan, and then if he 
has to hold the twenty per cent of that in his 
deposit, you cut him down to twenty-four 
hundred dollars to buy five thousand dollars’ 
worth of goods with. It can’t be dene. 

The other fellow, the man who is selling the 
goods, wants his cash. Now see how easily 
a transaction of that sort is facilitated by the 
acceptance. This man who knows where the 
goods are, and knows where he caa sell them 
gives his acceptance when he buys the goods 
for five thousand dollars. If the seller's 
banker does not want to cash that acceptance, 
the jobber’s bank will cash it for him, and 
give him his money, and let him do what he 
wants with it. The jobber takes the last 
buyer’s acceptance for six thousand dollars. 

He turns that into hisown bank. He cashes 
his profit. Everybody is satisfied, and he 
can immediately go to work on a new deal. 
He has not needed a dollar in money. What 
has he done? He has lent his credit to the 
first seller, backed up with the assurance of his 
banker that the banker would buy that ac- 
ceptance from the man who sold him the goods 
and he has borrowed the final buyer’s credit 
in making this transaction. There has not 
been any actual money needed to finance that. 
It has been credit all the way through, and 
the thing liquidates itself with the payment of 
the final buyer’s acceptance. A buyer in 
buying goods on the open account system is 
paying for the inefficiency of that system. 
He has got to pay or the seller cannot stay 
in business. If the seller is borrowing money 
to buy goods with to turn them over to another 
man when he sells $10,000 worth ofgoods, he 
can borrow only $5000 on that account. 


‘THE statement is made that about 95% 
of the business houses established in this 
country fail, and the most frequent excuse is 
lack of capital. But when that is stripped 
down, there is lack of ability too, and there is 
lack of commercial education, which we lack 
tremendously in this country as compared with 
the commercial countries of Europe or even 
South America—scientific commercial educa- 
tion. We have not had it. Where capital 
might be adequate if properly used, as it cam 
be used with good credit instruments, it may 
be totally inadequate and I have no doubt is 
inadequate under the open account system, 
this inadequacy causes many and many 4 
failure that we would not have if capital were 
better employed and were not so locked up. 


Webb- Pomerene ne Bill 


“THE Webb-Pomerene Bill is to govern out 
export trade. It passed the Senate of 
December 12 by a vote of 51 to 11. 

This vote may be significant of the interest 
of the Senate in policies which will affect ouf 
position in international trade after the wat. 
In this connection, it is to be recalled that th 
House twice voted by very large majorities 
in favor of the bill. In June of this year the 
vote was 241 to 29. The Webb-Pomerent 
bill expressly tells American business concert 
that they may cooperate in promoting their 
export trade, upon several conditions. In the 
first place, the cooperation is not to affect 
prices in the United States. Moreover, aly 
cooperation under the bill is to be under 
close supervision of the Federal Trade Com 
mission, which can issue orders against al 
acts unfair as to other American exportet® 
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it stays put where you set it. 


“Guide” 








Are You Satisfied with your Spotlight? 


We have reasons for believing you are not— 


What is your kick?—is it a dark spot— 
or dark rings—or too much spread? 


You CAN have a light with none of these faults, 


The “GUIDE” SCOUT-LIGHT 


Knowing from actual experience what is DESIRED 
and how to build it, we designed this real Scout- 
Light, a light that bores a hole in the dark and 
meets your greatest expectations. 

This light has many utilities aside from road finding; for instance, turn it to the rear when 
backing, to the side when turning, —read sign-boards, numbers, etc.; in fact this light, by 
reason of its long-distance penetration is the next thing to daylight. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us $5.0C and we will ship one to you by Parcel Post 
prepaid; and remember, if it is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it any time within 
30 days and we will promptly refund your money. 

We are a responsible firm, have been building high grade lamps for ten years. 
lamps on many of the best cars all over the United States. 


THE GUIDE MOTOR LAMP MANUFACTURING CO., 


Its action is easy and 


You can see 
Send you order NOW. 


Guide Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Would You Throw Away Gold? 


Americans Commit a Greater Folly in the Wastage of Coal—Our Most Valuable 
industrial Resource 


OAL is our commonest and most valuable 
and most wastefully used industrial re- 
source. It is most valuable because it gives 


greater worth to all other resources, by ena- 
bling us to utilize them to ourcomfort. We can 
get along without gold and silver, but we don't 
waste them. We can’t very well get along 
without coal, and we do waste it. 

The Committee on Coal Conservation of the 
National Chamber of Commerce calls the 
attention of coal users once more to the fact 
that the demand is unprecedented. The 
mines are producing more coal than they ever 
before shipped, and the railwavs are hauling 
a larger number of cars than they handled in 
any previous year. Industrial activity of 
kinds to which coal is essential has reached a 
height we have never previously known. 

All of this activity which relates directly to 
war will receive the coal which it needs. There 
is no room to doubt that. The Fuel Adminis- 
trator declares he is determined that, for war 
purposes, public utilities, and domestic use, 
there will be available sufficient coal. The 
real question arises in connection with the 
requirements of industries which are not 
directly related to war. 


AST year the United States broke all 

records, by producing and using 500,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal. In the 
twelve months ending with December, 1917, 
it will produce probably 550,000,000 tons. 
The Fuel Administrator estimates that the 
present demand is at the rate of 600,000,000 
tons a year. This estimate is based upon a 
demand from munitions plants that is greater 
by a third to a half than a year ago, an in- 
crease in the Government’s requirements 
from two million to eight million tons a year, 
and demands of public utility plants that have 
risen by a third. 

The difference of 50,000,000 tons between 
the estimated supply and demand will have 
to be made up by enlarging production, facili- 
tating transportation and stopping the waste. 
The most patriotic thing to do, and probably 
the only thing which will avail much, seeing 
that the railroads have apparently about 


reached the limit of their capacity, is to stop 
the waste. 

For the calendar year of 1915 the Geo- 
logical Survey gathered data which indicates 
roughly the relative impcrtance of the ways 
in which bituminous coal is used. The per- 
centages of the total consumption in 1915 were 
as follows! 


Industrial Steam Trade....... -- wee 
ee 8 28% 
Domestic and Small Steam Trade 16% 
Manufacture of Beehive Coke .. : . 9% 
Manufacture of By-Product Coke 4G 
Exports.... . 4% 
Steamship Bunkers at Tidewater . oe 
Used at Mines for Steam and Heat . 23 
Manufacture of Coal Gas.......... ,. 8% 

TATISTICS by manufactures were com- 


piled bythe Bureau of the Census for 1914. 
Bituminous coal was then, according to these 
figures used most largely in the manufacture 
of the following articles (the figures represent 
net tons): 


0 EE ne, ee .. 50,457 , 000 
Steel Works and Rolling Mills......20,343,000 
Brick, Tile and Other Clay Products. 8,566,000 


Cement Pe oat. yt: 6,731,000 
Chemicals 2,667 ,000 
ON RE haar 2,252,000 


2,045 , 000 
1,892,000 
1,809,000 
1,544,000 
232,000 


Petroleum Refining. ~ 
ON Se ee 
Flour Mill and Grist Mill Products 
Woolen and Worsted Goods. 
Oil, Cottonseed and Cake....... mh 
Leather, Tanned, Curried and 
0 loi ae 

Zinc Smelting and Refining 1,066,000 
Rubber Goods........ 919 600 
Paper and Wood Pulp....... .. 6,268,000 


1,124,000 


Gas, Illuminating and Heating 6,078,000 
Car and General Shop Construction 

and Repair by Steam unmuaee . 5,486,000 
Distilled Liquors ........ ae 909 , 000 
Dyeing and Finishing Te xtiles 896 , 000 
Lumber and Timber products. 885,000 
er eee 875,000 
Copper Smelting and Refining...... 812,000 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, etc. 769,000 
SEER SRE TR Pee 751,000 
SS ee eee ee eee 714,000 
Steam-Railway Cars, Private Builders 698,000 
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RE 6s Nar int oe 682 , 000 
EEO ASIEN oo ode ko pe eek 3,579,000 
Roe, Wiamitactuped . 86. sco Gs 3,386,000 
Foundry and Machine shop Products 2,913,000 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing..... 2,786,000 
DO SMMIOES huss ps pales ee os 2,749 , 000 
LO eee 677 ,000 
Paving Materials....... 665 , 000 
Glucose and Starch 648 , 000 
OS as eet Sie dre ae 577 , 000 
Agricultural Implements........... 555 , 000 
Pc ie eet 5 clasore pickiest esin« DhOd 523,000 
ee SSP ee EE ete ey 515,000 
Marble and Stone Work aa 485 ,000 
Hosiery and Knit Goods........... 484 , 000 
PS ee a eee 464 ,000 


Planing- Mill Products, not Including 
of Mills Connected With Saw 
Mills. ... 


Fertilizers. . . 


Coar is produced in thirty states. The 

relative importance of these states was 
expressed by the Geological Survey in_per- 
centage of all coal produced (bituminous and 
anthracite) as‘follows for 1915: 


457 , C00 
433,000 


Pennsylvania: fC A one 6% 
Anthracite ..16.8% Washington.... .6% 
Bituminous..29.7% Montana...... 5% 

West Virginia. 7 lo Ee AG 

ilinois.....:.. 1.1% Arkansas...... 3% 

oo Oita 4 re —- betes a 
entucky..... Le ; 

indiana... .... a 26; Jee 1.36 

Alabama...... 2.8% Wyoming..... 1.2% 

Colorado...... 1.6%  Tennessee..... 1.2% 

Virginia....... 1.5% North Dakota. .1% 

Maryland..... .8% Georgia, Oregon, 

Oklahoma..... 8% California, Idaho, 

RAMOOHT....,.. 2.8% Nevada, South 

New Mexico... .7% Dakota .... .a% 


The United States produces more coal than 
any other country. The latest statistics 
available with a degree of completeness are 
for 1914. In that year, in a world production 
in the neighborhood of 1,345,000,000 net tons, 
the United States contributed 38 per cent, 
Great Britain 22 per cent, and Germany 
20 per cent. 

In 1913, for which estimates are more com- 
plete, the production of all kinds of coal by the 
more important countries was approximately 
as follows: 


Net Tons 
United States. 569 ,000 , 000 
Great Britain. . 321,000, 000 
Germanys. ...... 365 , 000 , COC 
Austria-Hungary 59,000 , 000 
PYANOCE....0.. 5% 45,000, 000 
REMMI 5. 5.6 aie vlis. ows 35,000 , 000 
Belgium....... 25,000 , 000 
REN Ready Stsrattaciarnerate sioner cnet sa, aoeks 23,000 , 000 


These statistics have been reproduced by 
the National Chamber's Committee in order 
that users of coal may be reminded of the 
sources of coal, the transportation problems 
involved in distributing it, the importance it 
has to our industrial activities, and the 
premier place the United States occupies 
among coal-producing countries,—the coun- 
tries that are also first in industrial enterprise. 

These considerations bear upon our im- 
mediate task—decrease of waste in utiliza- 
tion. Every effort made now toward in- 
creasing the efficiency with which coal is 
utilized adds to our power in war and makes 
the less necessary any curtailment in the coal 
supply of any industry. 


Four Sides of the Trade Acceptance 
(Continued from page 23) 


tendency to lessen 
through the use of 


system; but there is a 
the bad debt account 
trade acceptance. 


How often am I called on the 'phone by 
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some competitive credit man,—the credit man 
for a competitive house, who says, ‘‘ How is 
so and so’s account to-day with you?’’—* Well, 
he only owes us the current month’s indebted- 
ness. The balance of the account ran off the 
tenth of the month and it was paid.’’—‘'I 
don’t understand.. Why, he owes us six 
thousand dollars, and to-day he has given us 
one thousand dollars on account and promises 
to pay the balance at a future date, as 
soon as he can get the money together.” 

Well, the explanation is that we had our 
trade acceptance and it was met when it was 
due. In the fifteen months operation of the 
trade acceptance in our concern, we have only 
had one or two that have not been met, and 
there has been a reasonable explanation for 
those two. 


HE seller’s own capital is released for the 

use of the upbuilding of his business in other 
legitimate ways. The acceptance defines the 
maturity date of his accounts and enables the 
seller to better calculate on his own require- 
ments in the payment of his own purchase 
bills. He strengthens his financial statement 
by showing the character of his accounts. 
He has the privilege of going into the open 
market with his acceptance. He _ inoffen- 
sively assists the buyer to complete his con- 
tract in the manner that he intended to com- 
plete it. He can facilitate his customers in 
the extension of credit and deliveries, in 
a way that is not always possible under an 
open account system. From a bookkeeping 
standpoint, his ledgers rarely exhibit an 
individual account with more than a current 
month’s charges unbalanced, and that is a 
very great comfort to the bookkeeper and the 
credit man, to see these accounts balance 
month after month. 


For the Retail Merchant 


George Woodruff, First National Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 


URING these times of tremendous national 
endeavors when we are making over on 
more efficient lines so many of our time- 
honored institutions, it is not surprising that 
our outgrown and wasteful system of open 
book accounts should come in for the criticism 
which it so justly deserves. As a result of 
this criticism government officials, bankers, 
manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers gener- 
ally are coming to the support of the trade 
acceptance as the logical successor of the 
open book account. The retail merchant, how- 
ever, is holding back; and he seems slow to un- 
derstand the advantages of this improved credit 
system. His conservatism is doubtless due 
to the fact that he has been thinking of trade 
acceptances from the standpoint of the whole- 
saler rather than from his own standpoint. 
Asa matter of fact no one class of business 
men will profit more from the trade accept- 
ance system than the retail merchant, for 
the reason that no other class is more often 
taken advantage of by those who purchase 
goods on credit. 

Bankers have long been familiar with the 
complaint of the merchant that he is compelled 
to sell on credit and that the thirty days credit 
which he grants is usually strung out to ninety 
days, four months or longer, and that this 
carelessness about paying up leads to collec- 
tion costs, litigation and bad debts, and to loss 
of interest on the money tied up. Then, too, 
what merchant hasn't complained at various 
times because his banker insists on living up 
to the “2 for 1 rule,’’ and declines to lend the 
merchant more than 50° of the accounts 
receivable shown on his statement. And how 
olten has the average merchant, especially 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 
in small towns, been hampered by the ‘10% 
rule’? under which, regardless of the security 
offered, he cannot borrow an amount in excess 
of 10% of the capital and surplus of the bank. 

And to these woes of the average retail mer- 
chant there is usually added the competition 
of the mail order houses who get their pay in 
advance.and do not grant any credit at all. 

When the retail merchants of America 
realize that all of these troubles can be largely 
abolished by the adoption of the trade 
acceptance they will undoubtedly rally to 
the support of this system. 

The adoption of the Trade Acceptance by a 
merchant merely means that he will send a 
letter to his customers at the end of the 
month when he sends out the invoices for the 
past month’s accounts, and that he will attach 
to each of these invoices a Trade Acceptance 
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Better Business Tools 
to Handle the Nation’s Business 


Equipment like ““Y and E”’ is the 
only conceivable kind foran office 
like yours. It is going to be seen 
and used for years after it is 
paid for. It is going to keep 

your entire office force in sur- 

roundings that bristle with effec- 

tive activity all the time. It is 

. going to cut down permanently the cost of 

‘“.. keeping your records. Year in and year 

“\ out it is going to keep those records up 

‘to date and strictly accurate and in- 

‘. stantly accessible. It is going to 
‘give your organization the benefit 

‘of the most modern system 

‘ methods. And _ incidentally 
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“Y and E” b ss . 
.. it is going to make a perm- 
Rochester, \ : 8 8 ": “ee I 1 
N.Y \, anent saving in your floor 
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‘\.  space—and to prove 
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properly filled out. In the letter he will call 
attention to the desire of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the credit position of America in the 
most liquid possible condition as a basis for 
the successful financing of this great war; and 
will call attention to the desirability of 
having those credit instruments called trade 
acceptances take the place of the old-fashioned 
open book accounts, which are unavailable as 
a convenient basis for loans. He will say in 
his letter that each customer is urged to do his 
part in relieving unnecessary strain on the 
country’s financial resources by sending a 
check in payment of his account promptly 
at the end of each month; but that when 
circumstances make an extension of credit 
necessary, then the customer will “accept” 
the trade acceptance attached herewith to 
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dateness to every customer and 
prospect who enters your doors. 
Fine equipment is like a motor 
truck that will always make 
the warehouse hill, or a type- 
writer that doesn’t get out of — 
order every once in while—when 
there’s important mail to go. 
It isadownright necessity. Thecost makes no 
difference.. Since it is moderate, so much the 
better, of course, but no matter what it might 
be, these points of quality are indispensable. 
There’s no equipment like “Y and E”’ except 
“Y and E”’. Deal with the “Y and E”’ store 
or accredited representative and you'll be well 
looked after. Local address and literature 
showing the newest types of equipment on 
request. Indicate line of interest on coupon 
and mail it to us. 
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“Fire-Wall"Steel Cabinets, >, YAWMAN-4‘'DFRBE M FG.(@. 
. 128 St. Paul Street 
Makers of “‘Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 


Wood Cabinets, Machine ‘ 
Accounting Equipment, “Five- % 
S” Steel Shelving, Blueprint File, 

Efficiency Desks, ‘Safe,| Transfer ‘%\ 
Cases, Modern Filing Text-Book | price "% 
$1 00—in Canada $1.50), || Movable Index be 
Tabs, Direct-Name Vertical System, Me 
Shannon Files and Supplies, _CardSystems for be 


scbehownss ‘ 
Your business or profession 


Write name and address in the margin 


Braxcu Orrices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgu, Buffalo, (leveland, ( hicago, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 
and Dealers in more than |. 200 other cities 
Specialty Mfg. Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


Rochester, New York 


2,000 Agents 
In Canada: The Office 
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@ Producing White Metal Alloys 
such as Solder, Babbitts, Type 
Metals, Die Cast Metals, etc. is 
not so much a question of brains 
as of will, the desire to produce 
quality. 


@ All the elements of good 
Alloys are well known to all 
makers, but brains are frequently 
used to evade these and at the 
same time retain the appearance 
of quality. 


@ There is just one thing the 
average buyercan know for sure 
about Alloys, and that is the rep- 
utation of the maker. 


@ We produce only quality 
products; our reputation has 
been built upon this and their in- 
creasing use is simply a matter 
of increasing confidence based 
upon past performance—service. 


Marks Lissherger & Son, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY N. Y. 




















his invoice, and return it as evidence of the 
fact that he wishes to take advantage of the 
credit terms stated therein. 

If the customer thus has to sign either a 
trade acceptance or a check he will often 
times sign a check; while under the old system 
he would just let the account “run awhile” 
as a matter of habit. If he returns a check, 


then the merchant charges the account off of 
his bills receivable ledger, marking the account 
“Paid by Check.”’ If, on the other hand, the 
customer returns the Trade Acceptance, then 
the merchant makes a similar charge, marking 
the account “Paid by trade acceptance.” 

In this way each account is settled up and 
taken off the booksevery month; and thus the 
bothersome account of long standing with its 
many entries representing purchases and its 
many payments of odd amounts “on account”’ 
will be done away with. 


HEN these tradeacceptancesare received 

the merchant can take them to his bank 
and discount them for approximately 100% of 
their face value instead of 50%, as with the open 
book accounts. And the ‘10% rule’’ does 
not apply to them unless trade acceptances 
for an amount larger than 10% of the capital 
and surplus of the bank have been accepted 
by some one customer, in which case the 
“10% rule’’ would apply to the acceptance 
of this one customer only. Furthermore, the 
rate of interest will often be somewhat lower 
than the rate on the old-fashioned single name 
note because the bank can turn the cceptance 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank at a pref- 
erential rate, and thus make a good profit 
for the bank as well as save money for the 
merchant by the lower rate granted him. 


LL of the conveniences of the open account 

4 4can be retained, such for instance as the 
right to make partial payments, which can be 
arranged with the bank; and if the customer 
is not able to meet the trade acceptance when 
it becomes due, and the merchant wishes to 
help him out he can do so by having the 
customer sign a promissory note with interest. 
In this manner the merchant grants his 
customer the favor of an extension but without 
the loss of interest that occurs under the old 
system. Trade Acceptances are never given 
for renewals or old accounts; these should 
always be settled with notes drawing interest. 
Trade Acceptances make it necessary for 
customers to pay up within a reasonable time 
after the goods are bought. Thus the mer- 
chant does not continue to carry the old long 
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drawn out account which formerly made jt} 


possible for his customers to buy of him “on 
tick.’"’ and at the same time use their ready 
money to buy of the mail order houses. The 
merchant complains about mail order com- 
petition; but in a majority of cases he himself 
is financing these very mail order purchases 


through the old-fashioned trouble producing ¥ 


open book account. 

The time has come for merchants in each 
community in our country to get together and 
agree to adopt the trade acceptance as the 
universal business custom for all. Self- 
interest compels it, efficient business methods 
necessitate it, and patriotism demands it, 


Speaking for the Buyer 
E. F. DuBrul, Manufacturer, of Cincinnati 


HE advantage offered by the trade 

acceptance to the buyer has never, to my 
mind, been adequately presented. There is a 
tendency to think of that as the weak end of 
the question. 

In the first place, except for absolute ulti- 
mate consumption, why does any man but 
goods? He buys them to resell them. His 
function as a merchant is two-fold, and when 
he is considering the trade acceptance ques- 
tion, he is inclined to look at it entirely from 
the seller’s point of view; and to stress the 
seller’s point of view. The man who is per- 


fectly willing to take acceptances as a seller © 


thinks that he ought not to give them as a 
buyer, because he is going to give up some sort 
of an advantage which he has,—and he has an 
advantage now. 

Why does a business man borrow money? 
He borrows money to buy goods. It is from 
his buying function,—from the buying side 
of his business that the pressure for money 
comes to him—that he has to borrow, and I 
think that is a point that should be stressed. 
As a borrower of money and as a purchaser he 
is purchasing money, or credit somewhere, 
either from his bank, or from his supplier. 
On open account he is not only purchasing the 
goods, but he is purchasing the credit from 
the supplier. 


TOW let us see where the acceptance helps 
him. I think that in the great desire to do 
business in this country on a cash basis,—we 
always talk about the cash customer as the 
preferred customer,—we have stressed the 
cash end of these transactions, forgetting that 
credit must inevitably enter into the process 
of production and distribution from one end 
to the other. There are lapses, you might say, 
in the process—that if a house has so much 
cash on hand that they never have to borrow 
money, there are time when that cash is 
lying idle, unless, of course, they go and lend 
it to somebody else. We have stressed the 
cash idea too much, and we have forgotten 
the credit idea. 

It is said that England does four or five 
times as much business with the same capital 
as the United States does. If all other con- 
ditions are equal it is evident that the English 
know how to use credit better than we do. 
Now, why have we gone after cash so strongly? 
Simply because the cash idea is the remnant,— 
the dead remnant of the Civil War period, 
when cash was the absolute necessity. It is 
the remains of the time when the cash discount 
was large, and interest rates were high, and 
the cash discount had to be higher in order 
to spur the buyer into paying cash. Except 
as to gathering credit information and exer- 
cising better and better judgment in the use 
of that information, we have failed up to this 
time, in not using credit instruments—not 
knowing them. Our whole banking system 
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